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HE Prime Minister’s pre-election speech in the 
historic Free Trade Hall in Manchester on 
Wednesday night was a failure to the point 

of being almost a fiasco. His speech was being broadcast 
all over Lancashire, and therefore was no doubt the 
best defence he could offer for the palpable failure— 
in every single department of government—of his over- 
long administration. It was a thoroughly poor speech, 
unworthy of the famous hall in which he spoke and 
altogether beneath the standards that are expected of a 
Prime Minister fighting for his life. It probably lost 
him many thousands of votes more than it gained. 
He defended the past, but for the future he seems to have 
no programme at all to offer. He apparently regards 
the major problems of industry as insoluble, but smilingly 
deprecates any suggestion that pending recovery he 
should be asked to evacuate No. 10 Downing Street. 
He is optimistic, he thinks recovery will come, but 
meanwhile he can see no reason why he should not be 
allowed to sit and smoke and dream pleasant dreams in 
Downing Street and the gardens of Chequers. He loves 
the working man of course, as we all do; but after all, 
since nothing can be done, there is no use in getting too 
much upset about the troubles of the working man. 
It will all come right in the end; everything always 
comes right in the end. Such obvious fustian, however, 
is not likely to appeal very much to Lancashire where the 
factsare known. Lancashire wants to hear what is going 
to be done about it. So does Mr. Lloyd George, who on 
the same ev ening in the House of Commons asked the 
Government in the plainest possible terms what plans 
they had got for reducing unemployment. He got, of 
course, in reply nothing that could be called an answer, 








for the present Government have no plans about that 
or about anything else. 
% * * 

There seems to be very little ground for believing in 
the authenticity of the “ secret military agreement ” 
between France and Belgium directed against Germany 
and Holland. The Dutch newspaper which made the 
revelation still sticks to its guns, and a large section of 
the Dutch and the German people remains unconvinced 
by official denials from Paris and Brussels. But these 
denials have been unequivocal, and, incidentally, M. 
Vandervelde’s word should settle the matter. The 
allegation that Great Britain was mixed up in the 
business has been flatly contradicted in the House of 
Commons by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and only the most credulous and the most perverse 
will refuse to accept his assurances. So far as 
the French and the Belgians are concerned, it is 
possible, of course, that there have been discussions 
between the military staffs out of which the plot has 
been elaborated. There may have been discussions of 
a kind of which most of us would disapprove, which 
were contrary to our view of the Locarno Treaty. But 
there is no evidence (beyond the voices that come out 
of Utrecht, a well-known centre of reaction and 
intrigue) that the politicians have been privy to the 
mischief they are charged with. It may be well to have 
a searching inquiry into the whole matter. It will 
certainly do the Belgian and French Governments no 
harm to have it proved that the Dagblad’s document is 
a fake, and it will be the best, if not the only, way of 
dispelling the suspicions and the bitterness that are 
prevalent in Holland and Germany. 

** * * 

Dr. Stresemann’s speech to his own party last 

Tuesday is the first official evidence of the impasse into 
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which German Parliamentarism has drifted, and of the 
real danger to which the Republic is being subjected 
through the constant bickerings between the various 
parties. In Dr. Stresemann’s opinion the crisis is due 
to two causes—the caricature into which the Parlia- 
mentary system in Germany has been turned, and the 
completely false conception entertained by Parliament 
of its own responsibility towards the nation. As 
examples of that false conception he quoted the 
insistence of the political parties on a Minister being 
a party man, the distribution of Cabinet posts in 
accordance with the numerical strength of the parties, 
and the transfer of Government from the Cabinet to the 
Parliamentary groups. As a consequence of this system 
the young people had lost all interest in politics. The 
speech was really a rebuke to his own party for wrecking 
his efforts to form the Grand Coalition before his visit 
to Geneva, where he naturally desired to have the full 
support of a united Government for his statement on 
the minorities question. His dissatisfaction is justi- 
fiable, but the crisis is hardly likely to become acute. 
The Germans are shy of political adventures. Their 
political troubles are due in part to inexperience, but the 
real canker of German political life is the vast system 
of nepotism which is rapidly filling the once admirable 
German civil service with party hacks and party 
henchmen. 
* * * 


The increasing strength of the Austrian Fascists has 
produced an increasing boldness among their leaders. 
Although the provocative demonstrations of the rival 
Socialist and Fascist volunteer organisations in Vienna 
last Sunday passed off without any armed clash, they 
had their serious side. The Socialists apparently 
contented themselves with filing past the Monument of 
the Republic, but Dr. Pfrimer and Dr. Steidle, the two 
Fascist leaders, harangued their followers with fiery 
speeches, in which the main argument was that until 
the Socialist pest in Vienna had been destroyed there 
could be no health in Austria. Both declared that there 
was no hope of compromise, that this was a question of 
war to the knife, and that the volunteer organisations 
would be maintained until the last Marxist had been 
driven out of Vienna. Indeed, Herr Steidle said openly 
that the Fascist organisations were necessary in order 
to “ ginger up” the timid bourgeois, and that he per- 
sonally preferred an outspoken Communist to a pacifist 
with Marxist leanings. No one who has been in touch 
with recent events in Austria can have failed to realise 
the advance of the Fascist movement. Doubtless, 
until he has succeeded in getting his foreign loan, Dr. 
Scipel will be able to keep these turbulent legions under 
control. But unless all the portents are misleading, 
the time is not far distant when the rival forces in Austria 
will proceed to a far more serious trial of strength than 
flag-flapping or strect demonstrations. 


* * * 


The two censorship actions of the Home Office last 
week, namely (1) the suppression of an “ obscene ” 
novel, and (2) the confiscation of an MS. sent by Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence by post to his publisher, were announced 
together, and have been generally treated by com- 
mentators as if they were more or less on the same 
footing. This, of course, is not so. The police may 
possibly (though improbably) have been right in 
suppressing the novel. On that point we can offer no 
opinion, since we have not seen the book. Nor can we 
agree with those who consider that the Morning Post 
was guilty of infamous conduct in sending its review 
copy of the book to the Home Secretary; for that was 
certainly a course much to be preferred, if only in point 


ns 


of honesty, to the recent action of the editor of the 
Sunday Express, who gave a certain book a flamin 
advertisement and demanded its suppression after 
instead of before publication. But the interference of 
the police with Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s private corre. 
spondence is another matter altogether. It is utterly 
indefensible and abominable. We suppose there jg 
some law or regulation—made under D.O.R.A. or one 
of her illegitimate and _ ill-favoured offspring—which 
gives the police power to do such things. Or perhaps 
there are provisions in the old Post Office Act, which 
were made for an utterly different purpose. But the 
point which concerns the public is whether this means 
that the mails are no longer safe, that all our private 
correspondence is liable to the supervision of some 
more or less stupid policeman, that our letters may be 
steamed open and reclosed by any curious censor, 
Must we resort once more to sealing-wax to be sure of 
privacy, and can we be sure even with that? It is 
nothing less than an outrage upon all modern ideas of 
individual liberty that policemen should possess such 
powers. If Mr. Lawrence’s poems were “ obscene” 
they could be suppressed at a later stage. Naturally 
he has copies of them, and the interference with his 
letter to the publisher was therefore not only inde- 
fensible in itself but utterly futile. 
* x * 

The Board of Trade has just issued its annual estimate 
of the balance of trade. The best that can be said of 
this is that it is not as bad as it was expected to be. 
Our exports (merchandise, bullion and specie) for 1928 
total £895,400,000, and the imports £1,254,900,000. The 
corresponding figures for 1927 were £868,200,000 and 
£1,257,900,000, and the visible adverse balance is thus 
£359,500,000, as compared with £389,700,000 in the 
previous year. Optimists will find slight encourage- 
ment in the fact that imports of merchandise show a 
drop in value of £21,000,000, and exports (of goods pro- 
duced in this country) a rise of £14,000,000. The in- 
visible exports—shipping, foreign investments, etc.— 
are estimated at £508,000,000 for the year, as against 
£504,000,000 in 1927. Deducting the visible adverse 
balance from this, we have a total credit balance of 
£149,000,000, compared with £114,000,000 in 1927. 
These figures, it should be remembered, are subject to 
revision; as they stand now they are largely guesswork. 
The net income from overseas investments, in par- 
ticular, is probably put too low at £285,000,000; but 
there is no means of arriving at present at anything 
more exact. And so we must take what satisfaction we 
can from the Board of Trade’s statement that “ the 
estimated credit balance for 1928 is £35,000,000 greater 
than for 1927.” 


* # * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress has 
agreed to meet the Federation of British Industries and 
the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisa- 
tions in order to discuss the situation created by the 
employer’s rejection of the “* Melchett-Turner ”’ scheme. 
This decision is undoubtedly wise; for if the Trade 
Unions had refused the invitation, they would have 
allowed the employers to transfer to them the odium of 
breaking off negotiations. It can, however, scarcely be 
expected that the Trade Unions will enter into the new 
conference with any great hope of positive results. 
The prospect would have been better if the employers, 
while rejecting the proposed National Industrial Council, 
had agreed to endorse the resolutions of the “ Melchett- 
Turner ’’ Conference on the subject of victimisation and 
the recognition of Trade Unions. As we pointed out at 
the time, the rejection of these resolutions was a far 
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more serious matter than the refusal to join the pro- 
posed new Council. The General Council has also had 
hefore it the text of a report on unemployment recently 
adopted by the “ Melchett-Turner ” Conference. This 
has not yet been issued; but the fact that its terms are 
still being discussed serves to show that the General 
Council intends to continue the discussions with the 
“Melchett *’ group, irrespective of any decisions that 
may be taken by the F.B.I. and the Employers’ Con- 
federation. 
x x * 

While the Trades Union General Council was still 
considering its attitude, the British Engineers’ Associa- 
tion leapt into the arena with a new manifesto. This 
body, which is connected with the F.B.I., made itself 
ridiculous a few weeks ago by its denunciation of the 
“ Melchett-Turner ” proposals; and it is now apparently 
determined to make itself more ridiculous still by 
explaining what it means. The renewed burden of its 
complaint is that the General Council is a “ politically 
minded *” body, and therefore seemingly unfit to enter 
into discussion with the representatives of the employers, 
whose minds are assumed to be a complete blank upon 
political questions. It is also urged afresh that the 
unfortunate chairmen and directors of companies are 
not in a position to understand the workings of their 
own businesses, and will therefore be at a disadvantage 
in discussing them with the representatives of the 
workers. The recognition of a “third party” in 
industry, representing the managerial and technical 
elements, is urged as a means of removing this dis- 
ability. The British Engineers’ Association has, it 
seems, taken to heart the charges of reaction that have 
been made against it, and seeks to remove them by a 
clearer definition of its attitude. But it can hardly 
be held to have made matters better by a claim which 
must mean—if it means anything at all—that the 
Trade Union leaders should be compelled publicly to 
forswear Socialism and all its works before being 
admitted to the privilege of discussing the problems 
of industry with the employers’ organisations. 

* * * 

The Scottish coalowners are now apparently con- 
sidering a plan for the subsidisation of coal export by 
means of a tonnage levy on coal purchased for home 
consumption. They are discussing, in other words, 
whether to adopt a concerted policy of dumping coal in 
foreign markets at less than cost price, and calling upon 
the home consumer to pay the bill. The plan seems, 
in the form in which it is now put forward, to violate 
the principles on which dumping has hitherto been 
justified, by such economists as have justified it at all. 
It has usually been urged that, where a larger quantity 
of goods can be produced at a decreasing unit cost, the 
producer can afford to sell more cheaply in the foreign 
market without raising the price at home. Dumping 
in that form has, of course, been going on for some time, 
to the benefit of the foreign consumer. But this policy 
does not involve any levy on home-produced coal or 
any addition to its price, whereas a levy is the basis of 
the special form of dumping now proposed. Under 
the existing scheme, the Scottish coalowners have been 
concentrating production by agreement in the most 
productive pits, and compensating the owners of those 
Which are closed down out of the proceeds of a levy on 
the coal produced. The new plan would involve an 
additional levy, and is hardly likely to appeal to those 
collieries which find their chief markets at home. That 
it should be mooted at all shows that the coal industry 
s still struggling vainly with its problems, and points 
the moral that the real remedy for the troubles of the 
€xport trade will have to be sought in international 


agreement and not in an intensified campaign of dumping 
and price-reductions. 
* x * 

A large conference, representing many different 
groups interested in the problems of agriculture, has 
been meeting in London during the past week. The 
landowners’ and agricultural labourers’ associations 
were both represented; but the National Farmers’ 
Union, which prefers to pursue an independent policy, 
held aloof. This, of course, robs the gathering of much 
of its importance; and it is doubtful if, in any case, 
much light has resulted from its deliberations. In 
order to secure common agreement, it shelved a demand 
for the safeguarding of agricultural produce, and also 
one for the restriction of importation of flour and barley. 
Its chief recommendation was that steps should be taken 
to stabilise the prices of agricultural produce to the 
farmer by reviving the system of guaranteed prices that 
was in force during the war. An attempt by the 
Trade Union representatives to link up this proposal 
with a demand for a legal minimum wage, nationalisa- 
tion of land, and control of agricultural imports by a 
State Board was defeated in favour of a general state- 
ment that labour conditions on the land must be such 
as to make the industry attractive. The chicf 
significance of the conference lies in its attempt to 
revive the demand for a State subsidy to agriculture 
in the form of a guaranteed price. But, even if the 
British taxpayer were prepared to consider this, it is 
difficult to see how it could be worked in practice 
without some form of import control such as existed 
along with it during the war. A mere price guarantec, 
unaccompanied by any safeguards, is clearly unworkable. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe’s surprise 
tariff of 25 per cent. on imported woollens may help 
him in the difficult task of reducing his Budget deficit. 
Unfortunately, as with some of our previous Protectionist 
experiments, there appears to be a strong likelihood 
that what we gain on the swings we may lose on the 
roundabouts. This, at any rate, is the view of the ready- 
made-clothing manufacturers, who are protesting that 
the new tax makes nonsense of the tariff granted to 
them a few years ago, and will enable Leeds and Belfast 
to cut them out once more in the Free State market. 
The ordinary Irishman declines to become excited, 
knowing as he does that however the difficulty is 
settled he will have to foot the bill by paying more for 
his clothes, whether he buys imported ready-mades 
or gives an order to a tailor for Irish tweed. Quite 
possibly the tariff will increase the output of native 
woollens, but if it does, judging by what has happened 
in other protected industries, the first use manufacturers 
will make of their advantage will be to sell their concerns 
to a British syndicate. At present neither tariffs nor 
the Budget are troubling the Government as much as 
their hasty decision last session to repeal the Public 
Safety Act. Recently a Dublin juror who returned a 
verdict against a Sinn Fein hero known as “ the one- 
eyed gunner” was desperately wounded by unknown 
men, and last week a young insurance inspector, who 
had given evidence in another case for the State, was 
shot dead on his own doorstep. So long as the Public 
Safety Act remained in force outrages of this kind were 
not attempted, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the Government in that event could have substituted 
trial by a military court for the ordinary process of the 
law. Strong pressure is being brought to bear on 
Ministers to introduce a Bill which will nullify the 
campaign to intimidate jurymen by setting up a special 
tribunal, but it is by no means certain that a majority 
could be obtained in the Dail for a measure of this kind. 
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A FUTILE CONCLUSION 


\ JE commented briefly last week upon the report 
published by the Ministry of Health upon the 
conditions in the South Wales coalfield. This 
report, compiled by two officials of the Ministry, one of 
whom is chief general inspector and the other a medical man, 
presents an authentic picture of life as it is now lived— 
barely lived—in the stricken colliery villages of South 
Wales. It is safe to rely upon the picture of the local con- 
ditions painted by these two expert observers; and it is 
important to notice that what they have to say fully bears 
out the accounts of others who have reported upon the 
position from a less expert point of view. While, however, 
there is no fault to be found with the report as a statement 
of the economic and social conditions that now prevail, 
we cannot profess an equal respect for the two experts 
when they venture to pronounce upon matters which fall 
outside their special knowledge. Having painted a picture 
of decay and social dissolution that must rouse the pity and 
indignation of every decent man, they go on, rightly enough, 
to point out the demoralising effects of the prolonged and 
enforced idleness in which a section of the population of 
South Wales has been doomed to exist. So far, so good. 
But having done this and, in doing it, clearly indicated that 
the remedy ought to be sought in providing work instead 
of inadequate charitable doles, they go on to advance 
reasons why this obviously desirable policy should not in 
fact be pursued. 

“There are,no doubt,” they write, “ works which could 
be initiated in the coalfield of advantage to the local com- 
munity, but it is hard to see how they could be financed 
locally, and there seem to be two strong objections to the 
special provision of public funds for such purposes. In the 
first place, the work would generally be such as would 
absorb a comparatively small proportion of unskilled labour, 
so that the expenditure incurred in providing work and 
wages for each miner employed would be excessive; and 
secondly, the provision of work in the locality might impede 
the transference policy, since the apparent chance of obtain- 
ing work in the area must tend to counteract the inducements 
to leave it.”” On these grounds, the inspector and the doctor, 
in a report to which considerable importance is bound to be 
attached, pronounce against any attempt by the public to 
counteract, by the provision of work on the spot, the 
demoralising effects of idleness to which in earlier para- 
graphs they have made sweeping reference. 

We have, of course, no means of knowing whether this 
lame and impotent conclusion to an otherwise excellent 
report represents the unaided amateur efforts at economics 
of the authors who, good health officers as they doubtless are, 
have clearly no claim to speak with authority on economic 
questions, or whether some higher power whispered in their 
ears as they wrote that, at all costs, their conclusions must 
be made to square with the official policy of the Ministry 
whose servants they are. Whichever be the truth, it is 
necessary to comment with some severity upon the views 
they have expressed. To take the more glaring error first, 
can any reasonable man help being amazed at the suggestion 
that we ought deliberately to refrain from creating work 
in South Wales lest this should have the effect of hindering 
the transference of men to other areas? Anyone would 
suppose from this argument that there were endless 
vacancies for workers only waiting to be filled in other 
parts of the country, whereas notoriously the truth is that 
the transference of even a few hundred men is only being 
accomplished at the cost of adding to the numbers of the 
unemployed in other areas, and that quite often the men 
transferred either fall speedily out of work in the districts 








to which they are sent, or drift back home when the 
temporary jobs on the strength of which they have been 
compelled to move come to an end. Transference is, no 
doubt, within narrow limits and provided that it is not so 
conducted as to create fresh unemployment elsewhere, a 
desirable policy; but it is perfectly obvious that it cannot 
be speeded up without violation of these conditions, and 
that even at the pace at which it is now proceeding, under 
the strongest possible stimulus from the Government, it js 
making only an infinitesimal contribution to reducing the 
numbers of the unemployed in the areas of greatest 
distress. 

The policy of transference is therefore, as a remedy for 
the troubles of the South Wales coalfield, merely a policy 
of despair. By all means let men be transferred when a 
reasonable opportunity of placing them in work elsewhere, 
without displacing others, can be found. But, side by side 
with this policy and as a far more effective contribution 
to meeting the distress, it is necessary actually to find work, 
and to find it, not wholly but to a considerable extent, in 
South Wales itself. It is sheer lunacy, in face of the obvious 
impracticability of wholesale transference, deliberately to 
refrain from providing employment on the ground that 
this may make men less willing to be transferred. 

The second argument advanced against the policy of 
providing work in South Wales turns upon a question of 
fact. Work, it is admitted, could be provided; and it 
would be work useful to the locality. But it is alleged 
that this work would admit only to a small extent of the 
employment of unskilled labour, and that on this ground 
the cost for every miner employed would be too high. In 
the absence of any statement about the nature of the work 
that is thus dismissed as impracticable, it is not easy to 
criticise the assertion; but, frankly, we do not believe it. 
There are in South Wales, and for that matter in any in- 
dustrial area, plenty of jobs that want doing, are not being 
done by private enterprise, and can be done largely with 
unskilled labour. Of course, most of these jobs involve the 
employment of a certain number of skilled men as well. 
But since when is there such a shortage of labour that these 
skilled workers cannot be found? Really, what those who 
reject the policy of employment mean is that they cannot 
find suitable forms of relief work that can be carried out 
wholly with unskilled labour and at hardly any cost in 
materials or other overhead expenses. If this is the standard 
of judgment, naturally the policy of finding work is abandoned 
as impracticable. 

This is, however, entirely the wrong way of regarding the 
problem. What the unemployed of South Wales and other 
areas need is not a job of digging holes and filling them up 
again, but employment on useful social work. And there is, 
we repeat, plenty of such work waiting to be done. Apart 
from road-making, on which a small number of men are 
already being employed and a good many men could 
usefully be taken on, a large part of the South Wales 
industrial area, especially in Cardiff and up the mining 
valleys, is in a condition that cries aloud for someone to 
take on the task of making it a fit place for human beings 
to inhabit. Many of the houses ought to be replaced by 
new ones, and very many more need _ thorough re- 
conditioning. The area is full of the derelict debris of 
industrialism that needs carting away and replacing by 
pleasant parks and open spaces. The unemployed of South 
Wales could be used to clean up the sordid mess that more 
than a century of exceptionally sordid industrialism has 
left lying about the country. And, with proper aid from 
a minority of skilled workers, this eminently useful task 
could readily be carried out for the most part by unskilled 
labour. 
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It is, of course, perfectly true that South Wales cannot 
at present afford to pay for such a cleaning up of its grimy 
towns and villages. The State would have to step in and 
provide a large part of the resources, recovering later only 
that part of the cost which resulted in the creation of definite 
and reproductive economic value. It is also true that many 
of the unemployed in South Wales have been half-starved 
for too long to make in the immediate future really pro- 
ductive workers. But this only means that the necessary 
preliminary to a reasonable scheme of work is a period of 
training, which can also incidentally be used so as to ease 
in large measure the problem of the skill, or semi-skill, 
required for the work. The truth is not that work cannot 
be found, but that the Government still finds it cheaper 
to keep the unemployed on the starvation rations allowed 
by the combined operations of unemployment insurance, 
Poor Law and relief funds. 

Nor is this the whole story. It would be quite possible to 
offer inducement to new factories to settle in the South 
Wales area by offering guarantees of the Trade Facilities 
type, exemption from local rates, special advantages: in 
power supply and the like, for a period of years. Those 
who talk in terms of wholesale transference seem to imagine 
that South Wales is pre-destined to permanent depopula- 
tion. We see no reason at all why this should be so. The 
troubles of the coal industry will not last for ever; and, 
while the mines will probably never again employ as many 
men as in the past, there is no reason why, with the new 
auxiliary industries that will be brought into existence 
around them, they should not employ quite as many. In 
reconditioning South Wales we shall not be wasting money 
on an area that has no future, but equipping one of our 
best situated industrial districts to take again its proper 
place in a reorganised national economy. 

The Government must not be allowed to shelter any 
longer behind the insincere plea that work cannot be provided. 
It can and must. The only real question is whether, in 
order to achieve a great economy in the long run, we are 
prepared to pay, here and now, the cost of providing it. 
The expenditure will be a thoroughly good national invest- 
ment, not only because it will stop the human deterioration 
that is now in progress, but also because it can be made the 
means to a great increase in the efficiency of this country 
as a productive concern. The experts of the Ministry 
of Health are on the right lines when they tell us of the 
evil effects of mere relief. They talk mere nonsense when 
they venture out of their province and repeat, on the 
subject of providing employment, the familiar parrot-cries 
of our ministerial incompetents. 


THE DICTATOR’S DILEMMA. 

Paris: February 25th. 
PPORTUNITY has been afforded me of forming 
some estimate of the situation in Spain, where a 
dictator who is a pale replica of Signor Mussolini 
is displaying premonitory signs of panic. It is easy and 
accurate to say that General Primo de Rivera is doomed. 
But that does not take us very far. Doomed men often 
manage to prolong their life—in the political sense—beyond 
teason. Moreover, the masses in Spain may grumble, 
but they are reluctant to act. The more active elements 
have been divided, though they are now showing a common 
hostility to the pinchbeck tyrant who may well involve 
the King in his own ruin if the King does not disentangle 
himself in time. It has, indeed, been rather cleverly revealed, 
i spite of censorship, that the King does not approve of 
the policy of the dictator, and merely tolerates him because 
of a natural apprehension of upheaval. The trouble with 


a dictatorship is that even when it is most ineffective and 
most disliked it is dangerous to get rid of it. The Queen- 
Mother, Maria Christina, who has just died, was clearly 
conscious of the peril; but King Alfonso, who is regarded 
as a shrewd politician, considered it better to temporise. 

This will, from his own point of view, and perhaps from 
the point of view of Spain, be all very well, provided it 
is still possible to separate the cause of the monarchy from 
the cause of the dictatorship. Yet it is perfectly obvious 
that Sefor Sanchez Guerra, former Prime Minister, unshake- 
ably Conservative, and strongly monarchist, would not 
have left his comfortable home in Paris, to embark on 
an uncertain adventure, had he not felt that grave interests 
were at stake. Generally speaking, a Conservative only 
becomes a revolutionary in the last resort. The métier 
of revolutionary could hardly have been accepted by 
Sefor Sanchez Guerra without overwhelming reason; and 
it would appear that the sympathies of the King are with 
the statesman who undertook such a risky enterprise. 
The enterprise failed, and the statesman is under arrest. 
Had it succeeded, the position would still have been delicate. 
For a successful coup d’état often releases forces which are 
opposed to those that have launched it. If the Conservatives 
are against the Government, so are the Liberals and 
Intellectuals, who have suffered under a regime of oppression. 
So, too, are the Republicans and Socialists, the Syndicalists 
and Separatists, and the so-called Extremists. So, too, 
is the Army, on whom the Dictator first relied, especially 
the artillery officers, whom Primo de Rivera has now 
thrown overboard in his attempt to convert a military 
into a civil dictatorship. These are mutually hostile 
elements; and if a popular uprising were provoked, the 
movement might be dominated by the least ‘ reasonable ” 
elements, and confusion be worse confounded. 

It is probably true that Primo de Rivera has momentarily 
obtained the mastery. But that he does not feel secure is 
apparent in the series of communiqués which he has made, 
and in the repressive measures he has taken. He insists 
too much. If the unrest is superficial and negligible, as 
he pretends, he has assuredly taken it too seriously. If 
he has not taken it too seriously, then it is not so superficial 
and so negligible as he pretends. The dilemma of a dictator 
is pitiful. How is he to deal with opposition? The more 
drastic are the steps he takes against opposition, the more 
does he advertise and increase opposition. But if he allows 
liberty for the expression of opposition, his dictatorship is 
likewise menaced. A normal Government can afford to 
be criticised. Indeed, criticism is healthy for it, and when 
it becomes too strong the normal Government has only to 
yield with good grace. But the safety of an abnormal 
Government calls for the ruthless suppression of criticism ; 
and the ruthless suppression of criticism emphasises the 
arbitrary one-man character of the Government. In either 
event, the divorce between the Government and the people 
is abundantly clear, and dictatorship is demonstrated to 
be a system built on shifting sands. 

Anybody who has the smallest acquaintance with the 
Spanish people will realise that the dictator is bound to 
make himself still more unpopular by the foolish decree 
which forbids citizens to discuss politics. The ordinary 
Spaniard may be lackadaisical in practical politics, but in 
conversational politics he is second to none. To deprive 
him of the right to talk is a hazardous proceeding. In 
future the Spaniard who ventures to indulge in unfavour- 
able prognostications, or who says anything which may be 
deemed demoralising, may be denounced. It follows, 
naturally, that many who preserve silence, but who happen 
to have enemies, will be denounced. Spain has its “ law 
of suspects,” and social spies are being manufactured. 
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The offices of the Patriotic Union are to compile information 
about persons who slander the Government. There are to 
be registers of public officials who are not sufficiently 
discreet—or who are so described by some malicious 
informer—and these officials, it is to be presumed, will at 
least lose their jobs and be driven out of the country. 
What is new about this system is that it is open and 
organised. In reality it has been an offence from the 
beginning to show antagonism to Primo de Rivera. Miguel 
de Unamuno, one of the most distinguished Spaniards of 
our day, was exiled to the Canary Islands, and only escaped 
from his prison when the director of a Paris newspaper, 
in defiance of international usage, led an expedition to 
carry him to France. Other professors, at Salamanca or 
Valladolid, have been similarly treated. Now intrigue and 
spite are officially countenanced and become the accepted 
auxiliaries of Government. 

Five years ago Spain should have received its promised 
constitution. Primo de Rivera considered that three 
months would suffice to accomplish his task. At present 
he declares that he needs two years more. Why? At the 
best it is difficult to proceed by way of a dictatorial regime 
to a constitutional regime. Such a transition is, assuming 
the good faith of the Dictator, notoriously the hardest 
problem of Dictatorship. It is probable that Mussolini at 
one time seriously intended to convert Fascism into a 
Liberal institution, but he found that it would be somewhat 
easier to square the circle. It is not likely that Primo de 
Rivera will do better. His National Consultative Assembly 
is without purpose or personality. The Spanish finances 
have seriously deteriorated. Commerce and industry are 
at the mercy of the administration. The administration 
itself is corrupt and inefficient. The corporative laws and 
the monopolies which have been created have led to abuses. 
Foreign companies and employees in Spain have been dealt 
with harshly, and in France especially a fierce campaign 
has been engaged against the dictator’s cynical disregard 
of existing treaties. Nor, from the domestic standpoint, can 
protectionism, carried to these lengths, be helpful. The 
cost of living is necessarily increased, and bitter complaints, 
despite censorship and laws of suspects, are heard. 

It is altogether useless to issue communiqués asserting 
that the acts of insurrection are isolated. They may indeed 
have been checked, but they are evidence of widespread 
discontent. The insurrection was badly managed. The 
arrival of Sefor Sanchez Guerra, which was to have been the 
signal for the rising, was by a mischance delayed for two 
days, and according to the story which is told (if it is not 
true it deserves to be!) a blunder was made in sending from 
the same centre twenty telegrams, couched in precisely the 
same terms, to the effect that the visit of ‘‘ Josephine ” was 
postponed. An astute official despatched nineteen of these 
telegrams, but withheld that for Ciudad Real. The conse- 
quence was that Ciudad Real acted prematurely, and the 
plot was sprung. Small mishaps may have great effects; 
but if the circumstances have not been propitious for the 
movement against the dictator, the causes of that movement 
persist and will sooner or later produce their logical results. 

The chances are that Primo de Rivera signed his own 
resignation when he signed the decrees dissolving the artil- 
lery corps. The artillery officers have always occupied a 
privileged situation in the army of Spain, and have exercised 
a considerable influence in Spanish politics. It was unwise 
for the dictator to place himself in opposition to them; it 
appears like suicide to disband them. What will happen 
when the present Government collapses is difficult to foresee. 
Will Spain revert to the old futile clash of parties, which, 
alternately triumphing over each other, did not greatly 
differ in practice? That would be a miserable outcome of 





the five years’ experiment. Will the army regain its former 
power, and Clericalism press as heavily as before upon the 


whole social! life of the country? Or will Syndicalism 


and 
Regionalism prove to be explosive forces? Action and 
reaction are, in the political sphere, ultimately equal, and 


repression and revolt answer each other. In spite of the 
army, the Church, and the dictatorship, there is great 
spiritual fermentation in Spain, and in all the arts and 
intellectual pursuits there is a remarkable efflorescence, 
Spain has long been badly governed, but she may yet have a 
future worthy of her past. The next few years will probably 
be exceedingly critical for her, and all well-wishers of the 
country must hope that she will shortly emerge from her 
political troubles and take her place among the modern 
nations. SIsLEY HuppLeston, 


MR. HOOVER’S “ YES-MEN” 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York: February 18th. 

ERBERT HOOVER enters the White House on 
Monday, March 4th, as the thirty-first President of 

the United States; and if a popular estimate of 

his chances could be obtained, we should probably find that 
the American public believes him to be destined for a double 
term of office—in other words, to be at the head of affairs 
in Washington until March, 1937. 


That date is a long way 
ahead. 


It is certain that at the end of eight years from 
now the world will be greatly changed. Having observed 
the developments of American life during three Adminis- 
trations, I have a conviction that the period upon which 
the United States is now entering will be one of great 
moment; and, since Mr. Hoover is a President belonging 
to a new order, and a man untried and unknown in the 
sphere of politics and statesmanship, it seems to me beyond 
doubt that his term will contain many surprises. 

I am writing a fortnight in advance of the inauguration 
of March 4th, while nearly all the Cabinet appointments are 
still unmade, or at least unannounced, and before the new 
President has made a public statement of any kind. It is 
understood that Mr. Andrew Mellon, the veteran Secretary of 
the Treasury (famous for the startling inaccuracy of his 
budget estimates), is to continue in the office which he has 
adorned for eight years, and it is known that the new 
Secretary of State vice Mr. Kellogg will be Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, who for a few months has been 
of the Philippines. 


yovernor-General 
With the exception of these two (the 
most important posts, of course) the Cabinet remains 
conjectural, but by the time these lines are in print the list 
will be public. It is not likely, I think, to contain any names 
that Europe will recognise as eminent or important, unless 
a place should be found for Mr. A. B. Houghton, the 
Ambassador who retires from London—a sound American 
public servant, who narrowly missed becoming the Secretary 
of State two years ago and would by good judges be thought 
well suited to any one of the home departments. A. Wilbur 
of California has been head of the Navy Department in the 
Coolidge Administration. It will surprise nobody if this 
Wilbur and his brother should be in the new Cabinet. Upon 
one point at any rate the Washington correspondents seem 
to be agreed, namely, that members of the Hoover Cabinet 
will have to be “ Yes-men.” We have no English colloquia! 
variant of this useful locution—the American equivalent of 
the creatures known in Indiaas Jo-hookum wallahs, yielding 
unquestioning obedience to the word of command. The 
““Yes-man” notion in this connection is symptomatic. 
Ever since his early manhood Mr. Hoover has been accus- 
tomed to giving orders. From the days of his first success 
as a mining engineer in Australia to the moment when he 
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became head of the Department of Commerce in Washington 
he has worked with subordinates rather than with colleagues. 
The universal expectation is that he will be an autocratic 
President, exercising in particular direct authority over his 
old department and over Agriculture and the Interior. The 
Federal Cabinet consists of officers, not Ministers. There 
is no Cabinet policy as such among members holding their 
offices simply at the pleasure of the President and with 
responsibility to him alone as to a European or Asiatic 
autocrat; and no one in America will be disposed to blame 
Mr. Hoover on account of his “* Yes-men,” although, needless 
to say, there will be disappointment throughout the country 
if the new Cabinet officers should all be men of mediocre 
standing. 

There is, of course, one post alone that is of immediate 
concern to England and Europe—the Secretaryship of State. 
The Treasury is important, but even if Mr. Mellon had 
stayed only for a short time longer there would be no change. 
His successor would be a Mellon man. In financial policy 
Mr. Hoover is a Mellonite and the practice of the Treasury 
is fixed. Nor can there be any particular interest for us in 
the President’s choice for the Navy Department. If there 
is any point at all in speaking of Mr. Hoover as continuing 
the Coolidge policies, it must be in relation to naval affairs. 
There one can see no difference of view; the Cruiser Act of 
1929 affirms the continuity. But the Department of State 
is another thing altogether. It may have been relatively 
unimportant for the world whether Mr. Coolidge should be 
served by Mr. Kellogg or another; it cannot fail to be a 
matter of moment when President Hoover turns away from 
the two or three men whose claims to the highest post in 
the Cabinet have been eagerly canvassed since the election 
and decides in favour of Mr. H. L. Stimson. Mr. Stimson 
was Secretary for War in the Taft Administration, and be- 
longs to the New York group which governed the country 
in the time of Roosevelt. He is, indeed, one of the few 
Rooseveltians of the progressive kind who have remained 
prominent in public life, and he is known to the present 
generation chiefly on account of his recent services in 
Nicaragua. In 1927, when the affairs of that republic, 
grossly mismanaged by the American military and diplo- 
matic representatives, were making very serious trouble for 
the Washington Government, President Coolidge appointed 
Mr. Stimson special envoy, with complete executive 
power. The mission was a notable success. Mr. Stimson 
brought the civil war to an end, and arranged the political 
compromise under which Nicaragua is enabled to enjoy a 
tolerable breathing space. In the interval Mr. Stimson 
has been in the Philippines, and has had the good fortune 
to resign his charge while the gratitude of the Filipinos for 
his administration and his restoration of peace between the 
Executive and the Assembly, is unimpaired by disappoint- 
ment or resentment from the independence party. Mr. 
Hoover might have chosen a Secretary of State with direct 
experience of present-day Europe. Several possible candi- 
dates have been named in the press. He has, however, 
given his preference to a public man of Cabinet experience, 
tested afresh in a difficult piece of Central American diplo- 
macy, and on the whole, it seems to be agreed, Washington 
is to be congratulated. Mr. Stimson is a trained adminis- 
trator, a man of ability, known and respected for his in- 
dependence of mind and character. The State Department 
in his hands will, we may be assured, be a markedly different 
office from that which under Mr. Frank Kellogg has from 
time to time presented to Europe a somewhat puzzling 
fagade. If I were to venture any one prediction in respect 
of American policy towards Europe it would be connected 
with Russia. There is not at present, perhaps, any decided 
indication of a reversal of the attitude adopted in 1921 by 


Mr. C. E. Hughes, and maintained by him during the first 
part of the Coolidge Administration ; but it will be surprising 
if President Hoover and Mr. Stimson do not, within a com- 
paratively short time, bring about an altered relationship 
with the Moscow Government. 

Mr. Hoover as President is likely, in short, to prove to 
be a surprise for the vast body of voters who elected him. 
A foreign observer, with memories of the public eagerness 
once associated with a Roosevelt or a Wilson, would be 
disposed to say that the American people are awaiting the 
inauguration with an almost unlimited coolness. After an 
electoral triumph so impressive as that of last November, 
the indifference of the public and the inaction of the press 
make an extraordinary puzzle. The fact is that, notwith- 
standing his unequalled world record, Mr. Hoover is for 
his fellow countrymen not yet a personality, and it may be 
doubted whether he will become one. He is extraordinarily 
if masterfully impersonal, and it is difficult to see how the 
newspapers and the films will succeed in overcoming the 
obstacles that seem to be inseparable from his qualities and 
habits. The building up of the Coolidge legend stands as 
an achievement without precedent to the credit—if that 
be the word—of the American press. But Mr. Coolidge, 
it should be remembered, possessed a talent for publicity : 
it has been no hardship for him to co-operate with the 
politicians and the journalists. Mr. Hoover so far has 
displayed no corresponding gifts. His face, for example, 
is not so effective an asset and he has not Coolidge’s trick 
of phrasing which now and again has been of signal value. 
Mr. Hoover has never thrown off a sentence that the papers 
have kept alive. A very strange illusion prevails with regard 
to the retiring President and his manner of speech. There 
never was a more ludicrous notion than that embodied 
in the nickname of “ Silent Cal.’ Mr. Coolidge, it is true, 
does not talk in private. His personal conversation must 
be as exiguous as that of any public man of his age. 
But in public utterance he has been remarkably copious. 
He has talked to the press several times a week; his speeches 
have been more numerous, and on the whole, longer than 
the speeches of any President since Roosevelt. Mr. Hoover 
is of the contrary habit. He can, and does, talk freely in 
private, especially when dealing with his subordinates; 
but there is nothing that makes him more uncomfortable 
than having to deliver a speech, while his inexpertness in 
the making of sentences is notorious. Moreover, he has in a 
most unusual degree the habit of reserve. During the 
three months of preparation for the Presidency he has 
kept his own counsel to the uttermost; and nothing has 
been more characteristic of him than the resolve not to 
make known the Cabinet appointments until, after the 
inauguration, they are submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. Such reserve would be noteworthy in any European 
Prime Minister. In a President of the United States it 
is hardly credible. S. K. R. 


SUICIDE 


N Wednesday’s Times there was a curious item of news 
I under the heading, “‘ Defendants Found Dead.” It 
contained the story of three suicides in different 
parts of England, each of them due to fear of prosecution 
in the courts. One was that of a widow who was found 
dead by the detectives sent to arrest her on a charge of 
cruelly neglecting a child of fifteen. The second was that 
of an unhappy man who poisoned himself with gas because 
he had been summoned for non-payment of rates. The 
third suicide was a coal-and-coke merchant who was 
accused of having delivered to a customer “a quantity of 
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coke exceeding 2 cwt. without the ticket or note stating 
the quantity,” and therefore killed himself. 

There is no apparent logic in suicide. Some human 
beings will go on living in the most painful and terrifying 
circumstances, and others will discover that life is not 
worth living because of the loss of a thimble. A few years 
ago a schoolboy in Bengal took a fatal dose of opium 
because his favourite football team was defeated. In 
Cologne last November a workman hanged himself because 
his wife had her hair bobbed without his permission. 
Only the other day a German girl of fifteen shot herself 
because her mother would not allow her to go to a dance, 
and a year never passes in Germany without a number 
of children committing suicide because they have failed to 
pass an examination. In Japan, shortly before the war, 
a station-master committed suicide because a train in 
which the Emperor was travelling had jumped the points 
during shunting operations, with the result that the train 
had been detained for forty minutes at the station. 

If a complete list of all the suicides that have been 
committed since the beginning of history could be compiled, 
it would be found, I think, that a surprisingly large number 
of men and women had killed themselves for the most 
trivial reasons. Fear of disease, fear of poverty, fear of 
punishment, fear of disgrace, are no doubt the leading 
causes, but men are also capable of thinking life no longer 
worth living because a neighbour has finer roses in his 
garden or a careless servant has broken a gramophone 
record. Man makes his own miseries, and is as likely to kill 
himself in circumstances that you would think happy as 
in circumstances that you would think miserable. You 
will find evidence for this in the fact that in almost every 
country in Europe the month in which the greatest number 
of suicides occurs is May. It is easy to imagine men taking 
a despairing view of life under the numbing touch of an 
English February, or even amid the holiday-wrecking rains 
of an English August. But in May—the month called 
*“merry ”—the month in which the whole world sings and 
swells with life—who would willingly desert this harlequin 
planet? Men of science, it is true, attribute the prevalence 
of suicide in May and June to the fact that in those months 
the days are longer than in the earlier months of the year. 
May it not be, however, simply that at that time of the 
year human beings are likeliest to fall in love, and therefore 
likeliest to know the wretchedness of despair? 

But it is not only in the happiest seasons that suicide 
is most prevalent. It is also in some of the happiest 
countries. At least, suicide does not seem to be commonest 
among peoples who have had the most tragic histories. 
There are more suicides per million inhabitants in England 
than in Ireland, and, of all peoples, the long-oppressed 
Jews are the least given to self-destruction. It is not the 
melancholy Celt, but the prosperous Teuton, who is the 
more likely to take his own life; and among the Jews the 
rate of suicide is greater in the richer than in the poorer 
communities. It is even said that in all countries suicide 
among the educated than the uneducated 
classes, and that, as education spreads, suicide increases. 

There are, no doubt, good enough reasons for all these 
things. With education comes over-sensitiveness, and with 
prosperity comes the obsession with material things without 
which life does not seem worth living. The blind beggar 
on the pavement feels no temptation to commit suicide 
comparable with that of the millionaire whose fortune has 
collapsed like a house of cards. The illiterate peasant 
whose ancestors have scraped a living from the stones of 
the fields for generations takes his poverty for granted, and 
adjusts himself to it, while the educated man, perpetually 
worried by debt, contemplates with horror the possibility 


is commoner 


en 


that he and his children will sink back into a poorer 
world in which existence seems intolerable to him. I confess 
that, theoretically, I should think life worth living in , 
slum, or even, for a time, in a prison. But we do not 
always remain philosophers in the face of circumstances. 
Obviously, the more prosperous we are, the greater are 
the possibilities of misery through loss. And, if imagination 
grows morbid, the head of a vast business house has an 
immensely larger capacity for making himself miserable 
than a coal-heaver. 

That suicide will become commoner in the future, unless 
there is some kind of religious revival, seems almost certain, 
It is clear that the fear of Hell after death has in the 
past persuaded many a man to make the best of a Hell 
upon earth. I have heard it maintained that, when a man 
is in the frame of mind to commit suicide, he is already past 
thinking of the next world, but I should be surprised if it 
could not be proved that suicide becomes more prevalent 
with the decay of religion. In recent years, for instance, 
the decline of orthodoxy in Turkey has been accompanied 
by an astonishing increase in the number of suicides. 
Women emancipated from the harem commit suicide in 
greater numbers than did their mothers and grandmothers 
before the days of freedom. There have been schoolgiri 
suicides in Turkey as in Germany. So alarming had the 
epidemic of suicide become to the authorities last autumn, 
indeed, that a series of anti-suicide lectures was delivered 
at Stamboul University, and there was even a lecture 
against suicide broadcast on the wireless, in which the 
lecturer put the chief blame on Schopenhauer as the cause 
of suicide in Turkey. I do not think the B.B.C. have so 
far organised a talk on this subject in England, but there is 
one religious body which has definitely set up machinery 
for the purpose of discouraging men and women from 
suicide. This is the Salvation Army, which some years ago 
organised an Anti-Suicide Bureau, with, it is said, excellent 
results. In Hungary, too, there lives—or lived till recently 
—a rich man, popularly known as “ Uncle Robert,” who 
devotes his life to running soup-kitchens and saving suicides. 
In the last reference I saw to him in the English press, it 
was claimed that he had prevented 1,850 people from 
committing suicide. Even in Japan, where suicide in certain 
circumstances is regarded as honourable, there is a lady called 
“Mrs. Jo,” one of whose objects in life is to persuade human 
beings not to kill themselves. With this purpose she 
posted up a notice at a railway-crossing in the town in 
which she lives, running : 

Stop A Moment! 

If you feel that there are reasons why you must take your life, 
please go to see Mrs. Jo, at the Women’s Welfare Association, just 
below the Kamitsutsui terminus of the Kobé car line. 

It is not a notice that would attract me, I fancy, if | 
were in a mood to commit suicide. You cannot imagine 
a man, bent on killing himself, deciding, after all, to go first 
and have a talk with “‘ Mrs. Jo.” And yet, apparently, 
many people did, with the result that, within six months, 
160 men and women had been dissuaded from destroying 
themselves. 

That when once they had discussed the matter with 
“Mrs. Jo” they should take her advice is not to be won- 
dered at. Few people would commit suicide if they had first 
to argue the thing out with a more rational fellow-creature. 
That unhappy coal-and-coke merchant, for instance—t 
ought not to have been difficult to persuade him that it 1s 
no great matter to have broken the law, and that life is well 
worth living even after a conviction. As for the unfortunate 
man who killed himself because he was summoned for non- 
payment of rates, a child could have told him that this was 
but a minor worry among the tragic disasters of human 
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life. Suicide, I fancy, is usually the result of egoism, which 
exaggerates a man’s own troubles in comparison with the 
troubles of others. There would be few suicides if we re- 
membered how unhappy other people are. The unhappy 
who bear in mind the secular unhappiness of the human race 
_Dr. Johnson, for instance—do not commit suicide. 

+..%. 


AGRICULTURE’S PROBLEM 


N a recent discourse to the Agricultural Economics 
Society, a body that exists to promote the study and 
teaching of history, statistics, economics, and sociology 

in relation to agricultural industry and _ agricultural 
communities, Sir Horace Plunkett stated that he is engaged 
on a book that is to advocate co-operation. He hopes to 
demonstrate the truth that of all the causes of agricultural 
depression which are within the power of the farmers, the 
public, and the Government to control, the failure of the 
farmers to combine for business purposes is by far the most 
important. He wound up his address to this new society 
(which had Lord Ernle as its first President) by stating that 
the root cause of the plight of English agriculture to-day is 
an inefficiency in the conduct of the business side of the 
farmer’s activities, in glaring contrast to his proficiency in 
every branch of practical farming. ‘“‘ This,” as a certain 
great teacher observed, “‘is the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” 

Looking round England, Wales and Scotland to-day—of 
Ireland I know nothing—I am struck by the extraordinary 
effort that is being made in every direction to bring about 
more prosperous agricultural conditions. The vision and 
forethought of Viscount Lee of Fareham, our last first-rate 
Minister of Agriculture, were responsible for the establish- 
ment of an elaborate organisation by which all classes of the 
agricultural community might benefit. So far as acts of 
husbandry are concerned, there was to be no problem before 
the farmer of which the solution might not be forthcoming. 
There were carefully graded ways along which all inquiry 
could pass, all endeavour be made, and it looked for a while, 
certainly to those of us whose privilege it was to serve in the 
Ministry, as though the time had come for a real Agricultural 
renaissance. England would assuredly ‘‘ blossom and bud, 
and fill the face of the world with fruit.” 

Unfortunately, no Minister of Agriculture has an abiding 
city in Whitehall Place, and, when Lord Lee went to the 
Admiralty, agriculture might have said, with Priam of 
Troy, “Mars has taken my best ... .” Certainly 
the combination of intelligence and driving power passed 
from the position of supreme authority in 10 Whitehall 
Place; but the machinery remains, and agriculture to-day 
is in a better condition, so far as technical efficiency is 
concerned, than it has been before in the history of this 
country. The county agricultural organisers, the heads of 
colleges, the Farm Institutes, all are working to make 
agriculture worth while. Given a tolerable season, the 
farmer may produce splendid crops. Given the knowledge 
that is either his own or is well within his reach, he may 
raise stock and bring it to maturity in a minimum of time 
and at a minimum of expense. Still the various institutions 
pursue the even tenor of their way; experiments continue; 
progress is maintained. We can grow better grass and 
better corn, we can feed our livestock more intelligently 
than we could even five years ago, and yet farming is in a 
Worse plight than it has been since the bad slump of the 
eighteen eighties. And while incompetence rages and the 
National Farmers’ Union imagines vain things, the insti- 
tutions that serve agriculture put in their full day’s work, 
and the farmer continues to market his produce at a loss. 


Sir Horace Plunkett is, of course, one of our leading 
authorities on the marketing of farm produce; probably he 
has done more for Irish agriculture than any of his contem- 
poraries or predecessors, but it is not necessary for him to 
write a book to tell us where the root of the agricultural 
trouble lies. If anybody wants to learn, he need only geo to 
a country market, and use his eyes and his ears for a few 
hours : they will teach him all he needs to know. 

It is, naturally, very difficult to cure any disease that 
cannot be diagnosed. Experimental treatment may fail or 
succeed; the treatment remains empirical. On the other 
hand, when the nature of a trouble is known, it should be 
possible to attempt a cure, and it is quite an open question 
whether the Government, or, let us say, a government that 
took an intelligent interest in agriculture, would not be 
well advised to call a temporary halt to agricultural research, 
and ask all the wise men in its employment, or under its 
control, to study the problem of marketing. How shall it 
profit a man to grow more beef and more corn, if the only 
people to benefit are those who stand between the grower 
and the people who eat his meat and bread? Protection 
has been wisely ruled out, because it protects nobody save 
the landlord. Free trade appears to be a necessity of the 
agricultural situation, because, poor and troubled though 
the farmer is to-day, neither poverty nor trouble is sufficient 
to make him trustworthy; if it were in his power to squeeze 
the consumer, he would squeeze with a will, and salve his 
conscience by the reflection that his industry is in his debt. 
He is not more moderate than the middleman because he 
wants to be, but because he cannot help himself, and is, in 
the vast majority of cases at least, more deserving of help 
than of confidence. If these facts could be recognised—and 
they lie quite outside the boundaries of dispute—and if 
a government would set itself to solve the problem of 
remunerative production in the interests, not only of the 
countryside, but of the towns (since rural depopulation 
must increase unemployment), a national scheme that would 
involve compulsory co-operation might be evolved. After 
due protest, abuse and misconception, it would be followed, 
to the immense advantage of all save the parasites who live 
and thrive upon the industry, and are little more use to it 
than wasps are to fruit or warbles to bullocks. 

There are many good schemes before the public at present. 
There are many intelligent bodies, like the Rural Recon- 
struction Association, which have carefully thought out 
schemes lacking only the test of practical experiment. There 
are plenty of men who have given years to the study of the 
marketing problem, and have come to definite conclusions 
which, if they are not altogether sound, have probably the 
roots of soundness in them. Somewhere in the pigeon holes 
of the Ministry are the splendid Linlithgow Reports. In 
short, there is a mass of evidence at the disposal of the 
authorities, and the problem itself remains simple. It can 
be set out in a sentence : How is the farmer to get his produce 
to those who will pay a fair price for it without being robbed 
on the long, unprotected highway between the farm and 
the private house? Surely the collective intelligence that 
is at the disposal of any British Government should be 
sufficient to find the answer, if only political considerations 

an be laid aside, and the question treated from a national, 
rather than from a party, standard. 

Mussolini is hardly a popular figure in this country, but 
one is inclined to believe that he would find a solution, even 
if it involved the dispatch of a whole army of the men who 
organise rings, combines, trusts, and the rest, to the tender 
mercies of the administrators of Jubaland. After all, he 
broke up the Mafia and the Camorra, and the men in charge 
of these societies were more formidable than our middlemen, 
because they had brains, and lived dangerously. Their 
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English cousins, who regulate the price of the farmers’ 
wheat in accordance with the farmers’ needs, and are always 
too overloaded to give him even the market price of the day, 
the men who buy the farmers’ livestock for resale at 
a neighbouring public-house, are not really formidable. 
If they found that the game was up they would retire— 
most of them can well afford to. 

The Government owes the industry some definite action, 
for it created the present foul conditions under the stress of 
war. Before 1914 the farmer was not robbed in open 
market. The man who was, perhaps, the brains of the 
Ministry of Food, after Lord Rhondda’s death, is said to 
have remarked that he would be able to straighten up the 
position the war had created, and there is every reason to 
believe that he would have been as good as his word. But 
the penny-wise and pound-foolish devotees of economy 
closed the Ministry of Food too soon, and for every shilling 
saved, the agricultural industry must have paid many 
half-crowns to the parasites that infest it. 

Nothing can be done to-day to promote co-operation 
without government aid, because long years of fidelity 
to the great Conservative party have been fatal to agricultural 
intelligence. Even the farmer who knows his business, the 
business of food production (and his name is legion) labours 
under the delusion that because some of the best landlords 
in England are Conservative, the party he supports so 
persistently is competent to rescue agriculture from the 
Slough of Despond. Manifestly it is not. 

The trouble is that no government cares to handle the 
problem. It will appoint commissions to take evidence 
and produce reports, and will then print, circulate and 
ignore them. It is prepared to give grants to improve 
production and education, and it has grown accustomed to 
take refuge behind the record of excellent work, admirably 
carried out. But upon the profiteers it will lay no hand, 
and there is a further fear of “introducing Socialism.” 
This at least was the objection raised by an eminent and 
respected supporter of the Government when I suggested 
that the energy given to developing production might be 
diverted to the task of making that production effective. 

** You would like the government of this country to deal 
with our foodstuffs as it deals with our letters,’ he suggested 
scornfully, and I confessed that the matter could not have 
been summed up more concisely—though, after all, there 
is a difference between direct State management and 
universalised co-operation. It is absurd to suppose that 
the farming industry can be allowed to perish because 
farmers don’t know how to sell their produce at a fair price. 
When they have gone out of business, the price we shall be 
asked to pay for what we import will not err on the side of 
fairness. Our necessities will be the sole deciding factor. 
We paid six pounds a quarter for the foreigner’s wheat in 
war-time. Our farmers would be only too happy to receive 
sixty shillings to-day, but the price they have to take finds 


no reflection in the price of the loaf we buy. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
A DYING NATION. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—‘** The Scots are a dying nation unless they wake up.” 
These words are not mine; they are John Buchan’s. In dis- 
cussing Scottish Nationalism here in England, even with men 
otherwise politically well informed, one is struck by two things : 
(1) an incredulous indifference to the whole affair, and (2) an 
entire ignorance of the present decay and distress of Scotland 
which have made this issue an immediate and imperative one for 
the Scottish people. 

The writer of your article on the subject (February 9th) 


es 


displays both these defects. But he unconsciously hits the pajj 
on the head when he says that the movement provides no party 
cry, no party advantage to any of the three great politica) 
parties. That fact is the rock on which the National Party js 
built. The issue transcends party, its claims are so simple anq 
undeniable that it has commanded the support of a majority 
of members of all parties in the House of Commons for over forty 
years. “It is the distinction of the party and of the Seots 
National cause that it differentiates very clearly and resolutely 
between the abstract political ideology of the other parties and 
the single determinate aim of its own, and it is essential that 
it should be so. It is not because they are uninterested in, o; 
incapable of making any contribution towards economic and 
other studies of government, but because they have determined 
that their discussion shall be implemented by practice in their 
own land.” (Quotation from a letter from a member of the party.) 

The statement that “even partial separation would impair 
the financial stability of the Scottish Trade Unions, and limit 
their effective work” is open to grave question. The general 
idea that Scotland benefits to-day by union with England has 
been quite definitely exploded. The individual Scot is, and has 
been for the past sixty years, more heavily taxed than the 


Englishman. Here are the figures :— 
Taxation per head, 
Scotland. England. 
& «a. d. 2 s. d, 
1861-71 ee ee ee ee 211 5 29 4 
1871-81 ee ee ee 212 6 2 211 
1881-91 ee ee oe 259 224 
1914 .. ee 5 4 8 418 §& 


No figures are available since 1921. 


Yet more and more of the money so raised is allocated to depart- 
ments run from London and paying salaries spent in London, 
by men out of touch with Scotland’s needs and aspirations. 
Authority, influence, appointments, markets, trade, money, and 
in consequence men, have drifted south, as Manchester and 
Liverpool are beginning to find out. If we can put a stop to that 
drain, if we can bring back administrative authority, with the 
money and power it expends, to our own country, if we can 
arrange that a fair proportion of the money raised in Scotland 
shall be spent in Scotland, on the Forth and Clyde Canal, on land 
settlement, on recovery of land now given up to sport (deer can 
be seen now within ten miles of Glasgow and the farmers cannot 
keep them out), on roads, or national water-power schemes, our 
unemployment will be reduced—it is far worse than in England— 
our trade will improve and our Trade Unions find themselves more 
prosperous, more important, more independent. Moreover, 
there seems to be no good and sufficient reason why Scots Trade 
Unions, or Scots employers’ federations, for that matter, should 
not continue to combine with English if and when their interests 
jump together. The important thing is to have the right to differ. 

In the matter of Irish immigration again your contributor has 
the stick by the wrong end. It is not merely the increase in the 
Irish population, it is the corresponding decrease in the numbers 
of the Scots that alarms us. A comparison of the numbers of 
Irish and Scots school children in Glasgow, Lanark, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, Dundee, and Edinburgh for the post-war period 
shows a Scots loss of 6,300, and an Irish gain of 5,540. The Irish 
have doubled their numbers in the last forty years, but the 
population of Scotland as a whole has declined. But the crux 
of our grievance is the fact that we are at present governed by 
another nation. There is no way of bringing the will or know!- 
edge of the Scots people to bear on their own problems, as 
witness the farce of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
Local Government Bill for Scotland. I am going to put an im- 
possible hypothesis, but it illustrates my point. Take it that 
in the unresting and ever-quickening pursuit of oil the seat of 
power for the whole British Empire is shifted east—as far as, say, 
Calcutta—and that the same methods of political representation 
obtain; the representatives of India would number about 500, 
as compared with 50 for England, which is about the proportion 
of English to Scots in the present House of Commons. Would 
the English think they were governing themselves or their own 
affairs? ... Unless nations retain some control of their affairs, 
and unless they can speak openly and fearlessly of their needs 
and their convictions, the true international polity will never 
be reached and the true international law will never be written.— 
Yours, etc., N. K. WELLS. 

Holywood, Park Town, Oxford. 

February 19th. 

[To the “ impossible hypothesis” in the last paragraph we 
are not surely expected to reply seriously ; its palpable absurdity 
and irrelevance is merely typical of the absurdity of most purely 
separatist movements. The figures of taxation also prove 
nothing at all. The discrepancy may be due to the fact that 
Scotsmen drink more whiskey than Englishmen, or that the tax 
on Scotch whiskey (consumed and paid for in England) comes 
into the Scottish taxation returns, or that there is a larger pro 
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rtion in England of very poor people who pay almost no taxes 
at all, thus lowering the average. It does not in the least follow 
from such figures that Scotland would be better off, or even as 
well off, if she collected her own taxes and spent her own money. 
But the real answer to all such arguments, from the English 
standpoint, is, “ Well, if you really want to rule yourselves 
separately, by all means do so. Why try to convert us to your 
view? When you have converted your own people to your 
demand for separation—which, since most Scotsmen know well 
enough on which side their bread is buttered, seems an extremely 
distant prospect—it will be time enough to talk to us about it. 
And it is pretty certain that you will meet with small opposition 
at Westminster.” As for “ A Dying Nation ’—well, we will 
believe that the most virile and tenacious race on earth is dead 
when we see it dead.—Eb. N.S.] 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw SrTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Apropos of some of your recent comments on this subject, 
there are, I would suggest, lessons to be learned from America’s 
experience which, especially in view of the critical position 
created by the employers’ reception of the Melchett-Turner 
proposals, we cannot afford to ignore. 

Invaluable results have been obtained from the co-operation 
of Capital and Labour in the United States during the last 
fifteen years; partly through union-management co-operation, 
and partly, in a more limited form, by means of works councils. 

Union-management co-operation, though still in its infancy, 
is operating with marked success in many large industries, such 
as printing, building, railways and clothing, and the incidental 
concessions on the part of the employers has been amply justified. 
The unions demand full recognition (though not necessarily the 
exclusion of non-unionist labour), and admission to the rights 
and responsibilities of management in all departments of the 
industry. Where these conditions obtain, union-management 
co-operation has worked wonders; through suggestions born of 
daily experience in the works, and the high standard of efficiency 
and attendance exacted by the union from its members; 
frequently by the research work of its own experts, and invariably 
by the reduction, if not the elimination, of friction. 

The Amalgamated Clothiers of America—to give a single 
instance—is a body operating in Chicago and in some of the 
factories of Cincinnati and New York, in an industry which, 
before its establishment, had been discontented and addicted 
to strikes. Its “‘ trade board,” consisting of two representatives 
of each side and a jointly-elected chairman, deals with industrial 
disputes. Its ‘“‘ arbitration board,” consisting of one repre- 
sentative of each side and a jointly-elected chairman, settles 
such difficulties as the “‘ trade board ” has been unable to adjust. 
Under this system, no stoppage of work has occurred; output 
and wages have increased; hours and costs have diminished ; 
the discipline of the workshops has greatly improved. 

The development of American union-management co-operation 
has, of course, synchronised with a period of exceptional 
prosperity, but in many large industries it has triumphantly 
survived crises caused by temporary depression, and in many 
cases reductions of wages have been jointly approved. 

Employee representation by means of works councils increased 
rapidly during the industrial disputes of 1920-1922. There were, 
in 1919, 196 such councils, covering 403,785 workers; but these 
numbers had grown in 1926 to 913 councils and 1,369,607 workers. 
The Industria! Conference called by President Wilson in 1920 
reported that : 


It (employee representation) is operating successfully under union 
agreement in organised shops, and is operating in shops where 
union and non-union men work side by side. In plants working 
under union agreement it adds to collective bargaining, an agency 
of co-operation within the plant. 

It is naturally harder to reach effective partnership between 
Capital and Labour in a country where each is highly organised, 
bound by obligations to its own class, and biassed by traditional 
enmity. Yet without some common basis, such as envisaged 
by the Melchett-Turner report, union-management co-operation 
is clearly out of the question, and for lack of this common basis, 
works councils have met with little success in British industry. 

Over a hundred such councils were instituted, chiefly in the 
Potteries, during and immediately after the war, but of these, 
only twenty-four survived till 1926. Without such extensive 
abrogation of their rights and commitments as neither isolated 
employers nor isolated trade unions were able to grant, the field 
of action for works councils proved too circumscribed, and their 
power to enforce decisions too feeble. Experience has proved 
the justice of the assertion made in the second Whitley Report : 

It is strongly felt that the setting up of works councils without 
the co-operation of the Trade Unions and the Employers’ Associa- 
tions ++. would stand in the way of the improved industrial relations 
which, in these reports, we are endeavouring to further. 


The moral seems obvious. Industrial co-operation, the 
enormous advantages of which have been so abundantly shown 
in American industrialism, will not be attained without the 
participation of Labour, not only in management in the narrowest 
sense of the word, but in the wider field of the economics and 
finance of industry. 

It is noteworthy that, while the Melchett-Turner report advo- 
cates “industrial co-operation’? and ‘consultation on the 
widest questions concerning industry and industrial progress,” 
the letter of the employers seems chiefly concerned with “ in- 
dustrial peace.” In present-day conditions, with the growing 
power and education of the workers, industrial peace is not 
likely to be preserved without industrial co-operation. 

Yours, etc., 
ELEANOR S. SYMES. 


“CORRECT” ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The editorial note which you have appended to the 
letter from Mr. B. W. F. Harvey on the question of “ correct 
English” for England and Australia objects rightly to what 
differentiates good English from bad English—to quote your 
words, ‘“‘a certain slackening, a certain looseness in the vowel 
sounds—such as the hideous Cockney ‘ plice’ for ‘ place.” It 
is just about half a century since I was privileged to be taught 
elocution in a theological college by a rather uncultured man 
who was an absolute genius in his way. He insisted that the 
whole difference between the accent of the educated and the 
accent of the uneducated was to be found in the vowel sounds. 
He further pointed out that the uneducated man pronounced 
his vowels badly through a certain mental laziness, and he taught 
us that the essence of good pronunciation was to open the mouth 
widely, and to realise that certain vowel sounds represented by 
single letters are really diphthongs: ‘“‘a’”’ in “ place” he main- 
tained, was a diphthong, as “ayee,” “i” in “mild” was a 
diphthong as “‘ ahee ”; ‘‘o” he spelt as “ 0-00.” The diphthong 
“ow” in “*cow” he spelt “ah-oo.” If anyone tries to pro- 
nounce these letters in this diphthongal fashion he will find 
that in so doing the accent inevitably approximates to that of 
the cultured Englishman, and probably to the cultured nationals 
of other countries, and that everything depends upon not being 
lazy, but opening the mouth wide. 

It is perfectly easy to test the validity of these theories by 
saying any sentence containing these sounds without opening 
the mouth widely, and then saying it with the mouth widely 
opened. “It is a nice day” said with the teeth only just 
separated approximates to the way in which a Cockney would 
pronounce it. When the mouth is widely opened we get 
inevitably the accent of the cultured man.—Yours, etc., 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1. HENRY LunNN. 

February 23rd. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The attempt of a recent correspondent to obscure the 
issue as to what is a “ correct English pronunication ” by alleging 
snobbishness on the part of the defenders of ‘‘ correct English ”’ 
is surely to be deplored. A musical analogy may help to clear up 
the distinction. Incorrect English—the Cockney accent, for 
instance, and (to some extent) the Australian—resembles the 
sound of a piano out of tune, “ gone flat.’ Correct English is 
the sound of a well-tempered, well-tuned instrument. Such 
variations as the Scotch and Irish accents are comparable with 
those slight deviations from the conventional scale which one 
hears in the folk-music of certain countries—a not displeasing 
exoticism. The American accent has the timbre of a trombone 
glissando or the rich nasillement of the saxophone—excellent 
qualities in their place, which have done much for the rejuvenation 
of music. 

But to defend an “ill-tempered,” ill-tuned clavier because 
certain sections of the community, through no fault of their 
own, are at present unable to afford the necessary tuner, seems 
simply a case of inverted snobbishness.—Yours, etc. 

Paris, February 25th. A. S. GILBERT. 





To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is difficult to understand your objection to the B.B.C. 
pronunciation ‘‘ Motzart.” If “ Mozart,” why not ‘* Waggner,”’ 
and “ Beath-oven’’? Common courtesy demands that a man’s 
name should be pronounced as he pronounces it; there is no 
such obligation in the case of a town. 

A man who habitually referred to Miinchen or Napoli in 
England would be guilty of affectation; but if, at a country 
station in Bavaria or Italy, he asked for a ticket to Munich or 
Naples, he would be a fool.—Yours, etc. 

E. L. ALLHUSEN. 

5 Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh, February 24th. 
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[The answer is that “‘ rightness ” in these matters is simply a 
question of custom. We always have pronounced Mozart without 
the “tt.” Why should we suddenly change? Is the B.B.C. 
presently going to ask us to say “* Spinoiza ” and ‘* Mendelssohn ” 
and ‘* Velasqueth’”?? With Mr. Allhusen’s second point, we 
agree, of course, but it is irrelevant, since a man who at a country 
station in France asked for a ticket to ‘“‘ London ” would equally 
be a fool for all his “ correctness.”°—Epb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—I was glad to read last week your criticism of the 
B.B.C.’s_ pronunciation of Mozart’s name. It is correct of 
course, but it is very strange to English ears. The B.B.C. 
appears in this matter to have adopted standards which it is 
very difficult tocomprehend. Incidentally they often exaggerate 
the foreign pronunciation of the names of foreign musicians 
or playwrights to such an extent that it is not easy to know 
whom they are talking about. Someone seems to have told 
them that this name or that is natively pronounced so and 
so, and their subsequent struggle to get it right only too often 
leads to over-pronunciation, if one may use such a word, of 
the name they have to mention. It would certainly be better 
if, when talking English, they would use the ordinary English 
conventions.—Yours, etc., E. R. H. 


DANTE 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if any of your readers could 
give me references to two short passages in Dante (Divine 
Comedy): one in which he attributes all the evils of society to 
its failure to put the right men in the right jobs; and one in 
which, when Dante has momentarily forgotten Beatrice in his 
contemplation of celestial splendours, his love is instantly re- 
kindled by the smile of divine pleasure with which she observes 
his forgetfulness of herself. 

We most of us find that it is a bad habit to mark our books 
too early; but also that it is equally a mistake not to mark them 
at all.—Yours, etc., ** ANTHOLOGIST.” 


Miscellany 


FRANCOIS DE SALES 


HOULD you do what you enjoy, or enjoy what you 
~ do, or do what you do not enjoy? One way of 
answering is to ask what enjoyment means. Working 
against the grain, working with the grain, and not working 
at all are all in a sense enjoyable (though each in a different 
sense), or so much human energy would not go into all 
three. But there is a distinction between these three forms 
of self-indulgence. There are three sorts of people to each 
of whom one of them appeals more than the others. Some 
of us do what we like, and our difficulty is to discover what 
it is. Some of us have a knack of liking what we do. 
Others of us, again, are never happy unless we are making 
ourselves do what we would rather not and telling people 
how unhappy it makes us. 

Geneva, the citadel of Calvin, was also the birthplace 
of Rousseau, and the episcopal see of St. Francois de Sales. 
So in its streets you can still hear, below the hooting of 
cosmopolitan motor cars and the polyglot clamour and 
gossip of modern philanthropy, the faint echoes, quaint and 
obsolete in vocabulary, of the old debate on the whole duty 
of man. Calvin, the logician from the Somme, brought to 
his adopted city the message of the North. What you 
would like to do is sure to be wrong and therefore un- 
pleasant. Do with all your might what you would rather 
not. The self-satisfaction you will get out of it will be 
your reward. He was the bracing person who tells you that 
the way to cure a cold in your head is to behave as if it 
were not there. Go out into the rain and the cold, get your 
circulation going, and you will soon feel the glow of health, 
which is worth ten times as much as all the fireside 
comfort and all the soothing medicine in the world. 





Rousseau, like Calvin, was a Frenchman in blood; but his 
message, for all his protestant ancestry, was the message 
of the South, of the France which lies under the sun on the 
Mediterranean side of the northern limit of the vine. Man 
was born free, and everywhere he is in chains. He did not 
grow his chains; they were clamped on his limbs by 
designing persons for sinister reasons of their own. They 
stop him doing what he likes. Of course they also help 
him to decide what it is that he likes: he naturally wants 
tremendously to do what they prevent him doing. But 
to Rousseau this does not make chains worth while. He 
is quite or nearly sure that without them their wearer 
would retain all his zest for liberty and would make the best 
possible use of it. If he were free to tell himself to do 
what he wants to do, he would be certain, or nearly so, to 
like doing it. It is the stupid doctor who keeps him jl 
in bed; if once that malign influence were removed, the 
peevish and sickly patient would quickly become both wel] 
and good. 

St. Francois was a real Savoyard. By lineage, birth and 
breeding he was a man of the Alpine foreland; he came from 
the narrow valleys, bright with flowers and noisy with 
streams, which link the snow mountains to the vine-fringed 
lakes. So his message was neither Calvin’s nor Rousseau’s, 
It came straight from the hill country where France and 
Italy meet. He was of the land of Cavour. He had the 
humour, the patience, the practical energy, that blend of 
humanity, common sense, and idealism, by which English- 
men are wont to think that God has distinguished them 
from the less fortunate foreigner. It was for a reconcilia- 
tion, for a compromise, that he was a fanatic. History 
would be poor stuff without its rebels, and a spasm of hate 
is needed to bring most heroes to the birth. But St. 
Francois, who was an aristocrat, a catholic, and a celibate, 
got none of his energy from hate, and lived and died, not to 
build, nor to destroy, but to humanise. Be happy, he said, 
however ill you are, for are not misfortunes opportunities? 
May not even a cold in the head be good for the character? 

So L’Introduction a la Vie Dévote deserves a place in that 
great mart of ideas and ideals from which it came, alongside 
of Les Institutions de la Réligion Chrétienne and Le Contrat 
Social. It ought not to be forgotten even at Assembly 
time. For it is the work of a man who made something 
of life, though he never married, said nothing new, and 
died at 53. Calvin, the model head of a protestant household, 
the prophet of Predestination, Rousseau, who sent five 
children running to a foundling hospital, and whose book 
was bound in the skins of the French noblesse, also made 
something of life. But it takes all sorts to make a world, 
and St. Francois, who converted Thonon and _ inspired 
Mme. de Chantal to found the Order of the Visitation, 
perhaps, like other outsiders, saw at least as much of the 
game as some of its players. 

It was both his strength and his weakness that he could not 
hate; he was perhaps too much like the doctor who knows 
that his patient is incurable. After all, there is much to 
be said for the surgeon, even if one result of his most brilliant 
operation is the death of its subject. In an apostle of 
science, sentimentalism is out of place. Benefactors of 
humanity always have a strain of egoism; they have not 
time to make friends, any more than generals have time to 
act as stretcher-bearers. St. Francois was a_ stretcher- 
bearer by nature. He worried about the rank and file, 
he found plenty of time to treat them as individuals, and 
took all the more trouble over them if they were also 
casualties. 

The only way for sensitive people to enjoy what they do 
is to get rid of some of their sense of responsibility, to find a 
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career in which they need not work all the time against the 
orain. Luther and St. Francois, both dutiful sons who 
refused to do what their fathers expected of them, both saw 
this. Luther, of course, made terribly heavy weather of 
his rejection of the career of ambition to which a sensible 
parent had destined him. St. Frangois, a diplomatist, 
not a rebel, got what he wanted with much less fuss. And 
it really was what he wanted, not, like Luther’s choice, 
what he wanted to want. So he escaped Luther’s fate 
of having from time to time to pull himself up by the roots 
to see how he was growing. He found his job, or, to use 
old-fashioned language, his God, at the very start, and 
never had to look again. The result, naturally, is that he 
has no message to really tormented souls: he is the 
physician, never the surgeon; not being an egoist he can 
only reach people whose victory over egoism is at least 
half won. It is no good telling a man with a raging tooth- 
ache to be considerate to the servants; the only thing to 
do is to pull out the tooth. But St. Francois knew how many 
people behave as if they had toothache without its excuse; 
patiently, tactfully, with humour and sympathy, in the 
confessional, in the pulpit, in books, pamphlets, letters and 
conversation, he asked them to realise that the whole world 
was not on their shoulders, and that they might leave 
most of their worries to Providence. Not, in Calvin’s 
way, by assuring them that Providence had foreordained 
them for heroic tasks, but by reminding them that it is often 
only egoism which prompts us “to wind ourselves too high 
for sinful man beneath the sky.” 

This is not what we in the North call a masculine point 
of view. It was too much like the advice of a sensible 
wife to an overworked husband. Wise wives do not 
tell their husbands that they were born free and are at 
the moment in chains, nor that they belong to the elect 
and are bound to behave as such. But they do know 
that most people need sleep every night and are all the 
better for a holiday; they do suggest the profound if 
humbling truth that no one is indispensable. For it is 
certain that, whatever may be true of life in the world, 
life in the nursery runs best on the principle that you 
cannot bring up children well unless you enjoy doing it. 
This St. Francois, the Catholic saint, understood, perhaps 
because he, like most really masculine men, was drawn to 
women, as they to him. He had none of the spinster-like 
qualities of the man’s man who is nothing else, or he would 
not have dared to manage, let alone to love, Mme. de Chantal. 
But he loved and managed her, as he loved and managed 
the peasant women, the language of whose narrow lives 
he could talk as accurately as the language of the great 
world of the scholar and theologian, because he loved them, 
not for himself, but for themselves. His religion was a 
scorn and horror of amour propre, of that instinct of 
acquisitiveness, of possession, which is the source of so much 
energy and of so much evil. Like his contemporary, 
Shakespeare, who married Anne Hathaway and created 
Portia, he, who never married at all, had a knack of taking 
women as well as men seriously, and so got from them 
at least as much as he gave. 

There are all sorts of ways of making people more 
civilised—there have to be because people are so different. 
There is Montaigne’s way—the way of the epicurean 
sceptic who can smile as he says “‘ Que sais-je? ” and adds 
“Que savez-vous?” This is very good for the crudely 
enthusiastic, or at least for those who suffer from them. 
There is also the rough-and-ready but effective device, 
much practised in the Middle Ages, of getting people to give 
up what they want now, by frightening and tempting them 
with what they may get later. This is good for people with 


violent passions and limited but highly-coloured imagina- 
tions. There is the method of sublimated egoism, which 
tries to make men selfish for a more highly-powered self, 
to leave them proud, but proud with more reason for their 
pride. The pride of the athlete and its counterpart, the 
pride of the ascetic, are often more intense and more subtly 
egotistical than the pride of the self-indulgent; but at 
least, as we say, such men have something to boast of 
They may be unpleasant; they are anyway effective. 
But there is also the method of St. Francois, which works 
on that queer human instinct of self-forgetfulness—the need 
to give oneself, to satisfy one’s craving for love. What 
form the giving took did not seem to matter much to him. 
It might lead some to the cloister; it would leave most in 
the home. If we be cobblers, he taught, let us stick to our 
lasts. For it matters enormously, it is quite enough to 
make us both happy ourselves and a source of happiness 
in others, if we patch our shabby shoes properly and treat 
our humble customers like human beings. This method 
clearly will not suit everyone, for it is inspired by St. 
Frangois’s odd and paradoxical ambition—the ambition 
to humanise (of all things !) religion. K. N. B. 


A GREAT IMPROVISER 


IKE most assertive men, Henley got himself labelled 

too soon. The labels were justified so far that they 

did describe some of the most salient of his qualities ; 

but they were inadequate. For Henley, if you will consider 

him closely, will be seen as a writer with a far greater variety 
of literary relations than have been credited to him. 

First of all, he was a decadent. By a deplorable associa- 
tion of ideas, we think of decadent writers as languid 
amateurs of beauty; but in the only sense of the word 
really useful to criticism Donne and Baudelaire and Meredith 
are decadent. And Henley, not least in his cripple’s en- 
thusiasm for violence—though here the argument is simply 
of style—was more decadent than most of the young men 
of the Savoy. Decadence comes into existence when the 
large and natural-seeming rhythms are broken up in the 
interest of the fixation of fugitive impressions, and the 
vocabulary corrupted or refined for the rendering of that 
which writers in the main tradition dismiss as too trivial 
or perverse or eccentric to be the material of literature. 
In an intelligent use of the term, then, the hospital poems 
of Henley are extreme instances of decadent poetry. But 
he went on from them to a most notable triumph in the 
London Voluntaries, in which a sort of classical quality 
is imposed on what is still decadent. There, as almost 
everywhere in Henley, something must be subtracted. 
There hangs over the triumph a faint suspicion of the 
conjurer’s art. The material offered, has it really been 
transmuted into beauty or has Henley passed off a thing 
of his own on us? A London tricked into beauty is not 
the equivalent of what Wordsworth saw from Westminster 
Bridge. 

Then, Henley the decadent was the uninvited companion 
of Austin Dobson in the production of bric-d-brac. Carlyle 
said of Walt Whitman that it was as if the town bull had 
learned to write. Well, with Henley in this phase, it was 
as if the bull in the china shop had acquired, in the very 
act of intrusion, a nice appreciation of Dresden and Chelsea. 

Also, to come to the third link between him and con- 
temporaries, he was the blustering poet of forcible acquisi- 
tion, and seemed to go arm-in-arm with Mr. Kipling as, 
earlier and in a more romantical spirit of piracy, he had gone 
with R. L. S. 

When a man plays so many parts, and in the mere leisure 
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of his fighting journalism, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he has dramatised himself too hastily. And that was 
the main trouble with Henley. He was impetuous, assertive, 
eager that his personality should tell instantly, and the 
habit of his sort of journalism encouraged a natural im- 
patience. He could not wait for his personality to emerge, 
gradually and naturally, from his work; he would project 
it at once, brilliantly and arrogantly, without too scrupulous 
a regard for the medium or the occasion. And so he fell 
too often into exaggeration, and made the opening for 
William Minto to retort on his vaunting ‘‘ I am the Sword ” 
*“No, only Ancient Pistol.”” Where an exact artist, Mr. 
A. E. Housman, scales down the situation, Henley im- 
pulsively expands it until even his ample personality is 
dwarfed in it. The arms Mr. Housman’s revolt bears are 
brittle’; Henley would have declared his infrangible. 
There can be few lines anywhere outside his own work 
more like Henley than, ‘* There’s better booze than brine, 
but men who drown must drink it”; Henley would have 
professed readiness to swill the Atlantic. And something 
of this, when one is not carried away by the thing, diminishes 
one’s admiration of even so valiant a poem of defiance as 
“* Out of the night that covers me.” 

Just after his first meeting with the deliberate artist in 
attitudes, Henley described Oscar Wilde as “ the sketch of 
a great man.” He himself was the sketch of a great man; 
that is, as we have him in his work as a whole. The man, 
with all discount for his way of improvising portions of his 
personality, remains in a sense great. He was very much 
a man, and very much an Englishman, in that tradition of 
humorous and formidable idiosynecracy which, while there 
was the Grand Tour with tourists to match, caused the 
Continent to regard almost every Englishman as both mad 
and a lord. Burly and maimed; John Bullish or Doctor 
Johnsonian in mass, with the lucky flaw of decadence running 
through that mass; witty, pugnacious, having a masculine 
tenderness, avid of life, and lively in curiosity about his 
own reactions to men and books and pictures: a striking 
and stimulating man, indeed. 

Had he made a full portrait of that man, we should have 
possessed in it one of the great literary effigies of our 
literature. He made only a series of bold sketches, some- 
times of the nature of sympathetic caricature, and almost 
all with the defect as well as the vivacity of impromptu 
work. But it is necessary to define this falling-short more 
precisely. One of the grandest likenesses of himself made 
by an English artist in literature is Landor’s, and that is 
not a full portrait, but done in outline. Yes; but the outline 
was the essential Landor, a classic to be known to us only 
as we know the persons of the Greek and Roman worlds 
in which he was at home, through the austere medium of 
marble. Henley’s is not a sketch because he would appear 
to us without the distraction of colour and of details; it is 
a sketch because he was impatient for instant effect and 
cartooned on a scale which precluded filling up the scheme. 

But a strictly xsthetic criticism applies to Henley tests 
which are not altogether appropriate. Literature is an 
impure art, and what may not wholly satisfy us as critics 
of it may yet quicken and delight us as mere human beings. 
And, the rarity of things not being proportionate to their 
worth on a final judgment, it happens that, rare as wholly 
satisfying works of art may be, those which affect our “ nerves 
of delight ” like Burgundy are even rarer. In our father’s 
house there are many mansions, and it would be impious 
to doubt that some of them are licensed for wine and 
warmth and vehement disputation and such music as, 
falling below that of the spheres, has at any rate the energy 
of improvisation and an astonishing vamper’s technique. 

Yet I will not take leave of Henley in that way. Of one 


es 


thing, judged as strictly as you will, he was a master: the 
poetry which mingled in his work as nowhere else the 
realistic and the fantastic, the lusty and the macabre. Read 
that poem of the moon as tart, a word to his mind, and of 
the sea as bully, and of the decoyed ships coming in past 
the policeman’s bull’s-eye of the lighthouse. It was here, 
where perfect fusion is not only not necessary but would 
be fatal, the art being in the play made so grimly with the 
inner congruitics of outwardly incongruous things, that 
Henley was truly a master. T. Earte Wexpy, 


THE BALLAD OF SCALLY 
MICKLEJOHN MACINNY 


HERE’S a calm on the tossing sea to-night, 
And a strange light under the moon, 

For Scally Micklejohn MacInny 
Has uncovered the Sacrifice rune. 

He went out into the raging night, 
His eyes blindfolded from the day, 

That the light of Reason might not be put out 
And Honour pass away. 


Seally Micklejohn MacInny 
Was shot in a ditch, 

A bandage round his forehead, 
And foam on his lips. 

He will come no more our way 
To-morrow day or night. 

But he'll serve as a beacon ray 
For the sun’s light. 


Let it be, if you will, 

That he died cursing God, 
Striking under, as you say, 

His own banner, rag and rod. 
Be that as it was, 

The really true that couldn’t be, 
For Scally Micklejohn MacInny 

Is a light upon the sea. 


And all the ladies in Heaven 
Have reached their finger-tips, 
And in gentleness and love 
Washed the foam from his lips. 
For he’d pippins in his brain 
And poison in his blood. 
But the winds of God rocked him; 
And he gulped them—and stood. 


Seally Micklejohn MacInny 
Is a star upon the sea, 
Seally Micklejohn MacInny 
Is a wind upon the lea. 
He will come no more our way 
To-morrow day or night 
In his old wicked, queer way, 
For he’s gone into the light, 


And all the seraphim of Heaven 
Have lent him their bowers; 
And all the ladies in Heaven 
Have crowned him with flowers. 
For he went out into the raging night 
His eyes blindfolded from the day 
That the light of Reason might not be put out 
And Honour pass away. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IOGRAPHY is undoubtedly putting Fiction’s nose out 

B of joint, and the number of lively writers ready to take 

advantage of that tendency is so great that almost the 

chief difficulty of writing biography nowadays is to find 

an unattempted yet tempting subject. Let me suggest 

one: Archdeacon Paley. I do not know much about him, 

but what I do know I will im part on the chance that someone 

(I trust not a too-amusing portrait-painter) will try his 
hand at a picture of him. 

* * * 

I have known the Archdeacon casually for many years, 
during which he has inspired me with respect. It was 
with regret that I learned that his Evidences of Christianity 
had at last been removed from the Cambridge curriculum. 
True, they were not any longer much of a defence against 
doubt, but they were an admirable object-lesson in the 
presentment of a case; and I much prefer the broad prosaic 
daylight of Paley’s mind to the semi-mystical twilight of 
modern theology. However, it is not his arguments that 
I am concerned with now—only let me say in passing that 
any biographer, or pen-and-ink portrait-painter, who left 
out the sterling integrity of Paley’s powerful mind and 
dwelt only on his oddities, would produce a very poor piece 
of work; the one side of him is not worth contemplating 
without the other. The quaint turn of mind which 
suggested to him the expedient of remedying the deficiency 
of his horse, which was “ rat-tailed,” by attaching a fine 
tail to the harness, must be considered in connection with 
the robust logic of his moral and religious views. Unlike 
the work of many apologists and moralists, there were 
no detachable tails in his writings; all was solid and 
of a piece. He was always perfectly clear as to the assump- 
tions he was making, and drew attention to them at once. 
He had a fixed love of an independent way of thinking, 
but the assumptions in which he believed led him inevitably 
to orthodox conclusions. Argument and conclusion in his 
pages are stated with a substantial brevity which pleases 
and trains the intelligence of his reader. He had, too, one 
very rare quality, which occasionally lends an air of paradox 
to his statements, an invincible unwillingness to hide any 
of the workings of his mind. His desire to edify was 
powerless against it, with the result that his works some- 
times struck even admiring contemporaries as disconcertingly 
unspiritual. 

* * * 

He was born at Peterborough in 1748, but he came of 
Yorkshire yeoman stock, which had already exemplified one 
of the future Archdeacon’s favourite maxims, that restless- 
ness is the enemy of happiness, by having remained in the 
neighbourhood of Giggleswick for several hundred years. 
Two years after his birth his father moved back there as 
head-master of the Free Grammar School. The biographer 
of Paley must not neglect to sketch in his father. Like 
his son, only with a still stronger dash of rusticity, he was 
a rational Christian divine, but a born schoolmaster as 
well. At the age of 83 he used to be wheeled into class, 
and even in the delirium of his last sickness he insisted on 
giving his daughters a Greek book, over which they would 
mutter and mumble to persuade him he was still hearing 
his boys read Greek. He was rather coarse but strong 
and significant in his use of language; an irritable discip- 
linarian, he carried his authority into his house, not 
because it was necessary, but because, from force of habit, 
he could not leave it behind. He conceived great hopes 
of his son William, though he showed no precocity and no 


aptitude for the classics, for he discovered that he possessed 
“the clearest head I ever met with in my life.” In 
1758 William was admitted as a sizar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

* * * 

His characteristics as a boy were great talkativeness, 
clumsiness and perfect complacency. He bore taunts and 
chaff with perfect good nature. He had a great disinclina- 
tion from all games and sports, though he rather liked 
cock-fighting; he spent most of his time either in diversions 
of his own invention, or loafing about in “‘ a moody sort of 
animation,” which was entirely unmarked by poetic 
sentiment, but prompted him into playing droll tricks on 
his neighbours. He was a great favourite with the old 
women of the neighbourhood. One would have expected 
such a youth to have a poor time at the University. Not 
at all: in spite of his clumsiness, broad Yorkshire accent 
and grotesque appearance, and thanks to his imperturbable 
good nature, his artless disposition and the amusing acute- 
ness of his retorts, he became at once an admired character; 
that he would appear in the lecture-room with his knee- 
breeches unbuttoned, stockings down and in his night-cap, 
and when there, lounge in his chair, picking his beard, 
only added an extra lustre to his reputation. For 
many years afterwards a current gibe at Cambridge was: 
“You may be a sloven, but you are not a Paley.” His 
first two years he spent in talk and jollity. Then, at the 
prompting of a friend, who told him he was a fool, he set 
to work and took his degree as senior wrangler. His next 
step is characteristic. He was content to become second 
usher in a small academy near Greenwich. His favourite 
amusement was attending the Law Courts. He also wrote 
a poem in the manner of Ossian, which would be worth 
unearthing, for it would almost certainly be of enormous 
absurdity. 

* * * 

The turn in his fortunes came when he competed success- 
fully for a University dissertation prize, winning it by an 
essay on “A comparison between the Stoic and Epicurian 
Philosophy,” in which, following the bent of his own 
disposition, he showed up the pretensions of the Stoics. 
He then became a fellow of his college and from that time 
onwards—without what he called ‘“‘ rooting ’’—prefer- 
ments and livings fell to him as rewards for his admirable 
defences and expositions of orthodoxy; and he ended up 
with more than two thousand a year and “ in ecclesiastical 
situations, more than adequate,” as he said, “‘ to every object 
of reasonable ambition.” In the course of his career he 
married twice. Suddenly struck with the beauty of a Miss 
Hewitt, he married her after a short consultation with her 
and a not much longer one with himself. She was of a sweet, 
negative disposition. His Moral Philosophy is a defence 
of the pursuit of rational happiness within the limits laid 
down by Christian morality. It contains many shrewd 
observations, especially concerning the relation of pleasures 
to happiness. He held that “ there is hardly any delusion by 
which men are greater sufferers in their happiness, than by 
their expecting too much from what is called pleasure”; that 
pleasures differed in nothing but in continuity and 
intensity, and that continuity was their most valuable 
property. He believed that his cheerful and enlightened 
views of Christianity were “in strict unison with the henevo- 
lent spirit of its Founder.” He suspected that whenever 
much ingenuity was necessary to gain credit the argument 
was unsound at bottom. He perceived that “there is an 
opposition in some virtues which seldom allows them to 
subsist together in perfection.” He thought that “ true 
fortitude of understanding consists in not suffering what 
we know to be disturbed by what we do not know.” In 
short he was a very sensible man. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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LORD HALDANE 
Richard Burdon Haldane: An Autobiography. Hodder. 


Lord Haldane’s book serves primarily as a reminder of the 
tremendous drop that has taken place during the past thirty 
years in the intellectual calibre and energy of the House of 
Commons. The decline of energy is even more notable than the 
decline of actual intellectual ability. If one had to name the 
most energetic politicians of the present day, who could fail to 
mention first in the list Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill ?— 
both relics of the period of which Lord Haldane chiefly writes. 
Of all the rest, who, except occasionally Mr. MacDonald and, in 
their idiosyncratic fashions, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Snowden, 
and perhaps the present Lord Chancellor, could have made the 
smallest ripple on the surface of a Parliament such as that of 
1906? It may be urged that there are special reasons for this; 
that politics are duller and more technical than they were; that 
the good-tempered laziness of the Prime Minister, and his Cabinet 
of almost equally lazy old fogies, exercises (with the help of his 
absurdly large and ductile majority) a depressing effect upon 
the whole world of politics; that bright, energetic young men 
cannot make themselves felt; and so on. But probably the 
real reason goes much deeper than any of these. 

The House of Commons to-day—content to be led by a 
Baldwin—-would seem tolack both the big men it used to have and 
the bright, energetic young men whom it used to attract. There 
is not only no Asquith, there is no Masterman; there is not only 
no Balfour, there is no F. E. Smith; there is no Grey, no Haldane, 
no Bryce, no Keir Hardie, no Morley, no Birrell, no Burns, no 
Isaacs, no Montagu, not even a McKenna or a Bonar Law. The 
whole standard both of debating capacity and of intellectual 
authority has fallen in a quite remarkable degree. The ablest 
men are no longer attracted by Parliament. This is obviously a 
serious state of affairs which may or may not one day be remedied. 
Probably it will not be remedied until politics beeome more real 
and Oppositions oppose and Ministers have definite practical 
policies by which they are prepared to stand or fall. This is 
the day of the trimmer in all parties. There are no great 
acknowledged issues, no sure or passionate convictions; half- 
hearted Socialism faces half-hearted Protectionism, and as a 
consequence—for it is probably consequence rather than cause— 
the Parliament which is just about to die a natural death has 
not produced a single “coming man” of real parliamentary 
ability. It has been a mere paradise for paralytics. 

These pessimistic refiections inevitably suggest themselves 
when we consider the life and activities of a man like Haldane. 
Haldane was never quite a first-class man. He recognises that 
himself in the frankest possible manner. Yet consider what he 
did. He gave up a huge income at the bar to reorganise the 
army on a modern scientific basis. He succeeded also in re- 
organising the whole University system of Great Britain, and 
he would have done as much for Ireland had he not been defeated 
by certain ultra-Tory influences. He was a man of tremendous 
knowledge and energy, inspired by a tremendous desire to get 
things done. We look in vain to-day for any similar qualifica- 
tions and spirit anywhere. His labours were almost incredible. 
In the years immediately before he took office he was carrying 
on a very large and difficult practice at the Bar, he was sitting 
on the Explosives Committee, he was presiding over innumerable 
other Committees, he was interesting himself energetically in the 
reorganisation of the minor Universities, he was composing his 
famous Gifford lectures on Moral Philosophy, and he was speaking 
constantly on Free Trade and other political subjects all over 
the country. Almost any one of these various activities would 
have been enough to absorb the whole energy of any ordinarily 
energetic man. When he became a Minister, and especially 
after he had become Lord Chancellor for the first time (in 1912), 
he did even more. It is hard to believe that he could have worked 
as much as he did. As Lord Chancellor he had to preside at 
the judicial sittings both of the House of Lords and of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and to write with his own hand 
judgments which might be cited as precedents for centuries. 
He had also to attend the Cabinet and the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence and to represent the War Office in the House of 
Lords, where he had often to sit on the Woolsack until midnight. 
He was acting at the same time as Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on the University of London, and was particularly active 
in forwarding the movement for extended Adult Education. At 
the same time his social duties were considerable, and he had 
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to make special diplomatic visits both to Germany and to the 
United States. Why he did not die we cannot tell. As a matter 
of fact he very nearly did, and at this time contracted a form of 
diabetes from which he never wholly recovered. 

Here was a giant. and yet in his day he did not appear as g 
giant. What he achieved was enormous, yet little of it was 
spectacular. In general, he declined the spectacular; his interest 
was in seeing the results of what he had done. He was offereq 
a Chair of Moral Philosophy in a Scottish University, but preferred 
to continue his reorganisation of what he called the “ civic” 
Universities of England. He was offered the Viceroyalty of 
India, but preferred to finish his work of turning the British 
Army into what proved to be (for its size) the most efficient 
modern military machine in the world. He was rather fond of 
society and went about a great deal ; he was also fond of the table: 
but he managed nevertheless to do fourteen or fifteen hours of 
work every day of his life. When he was not talking he was 
studying. His knowledge of almost every subject under the sun 
was at once more detailed and more comprehensive than that of 
any other living being of his age. He read everything there was 
to read and remembered it (he speaks much of his wonderful 
memory). He could quote old judgments without having to 
refer to Law text-books. He could accurately recite a conversa- 
tion without referring to his notes of it. He could quote the 
Novum Organum in its original Latin text or refer unerringly to 
the least popular works of Kant or Fichte or Hegel—and then, 
without any symptom of the ordinary difficulties of mental 
transition, discuss how many machine guns should be allotted to 
a battalion of infantry, or the theory of the effect of this explosive 
or that upon the rifling of a field gun, or the principles upon which 
a Lord Chancellor should exercise his enormous patronage in the 
appointments to vacant Church benefices. 

Yet with all this, we are not left with the impression that Hal- 
dane was a very great man. Indeed, he certainly was not a 
very great man. He was a tremendously useful man, perhaps 
one of the most useful men that England has ever had in her 
public service. He was a great administrator, but he was not a 
great statesman nor a great philosopher. The much lazier 
Asquith, for example, was a much greater statesman and the 
much lazier Balfour was a much more competent and eclectic 
philosopher. Haldane worked always too hard and _ always 
remembered too much. What he had said, he had said. In 
refusing to be the candidate for the Lord Rectorship of various 
universities he declared that he had said all he had to say in 
that connection in his Rectorial Address to Edinburgh University 
in 1905. And so no doubt he had. After a brief period of 
philosophical uncertainty in his youth he found a permanent 
basis for his deepest thought. Thereafter he never changed. 
He grew in the sense of learning more but not of understanding 
more. He had no “ divine discontent.” He was satisfied with 
the semi-Hegelian, semi-Berkleyian philosophy which he worked 
out for himself with the help of Lotze; and, being once satisfied, 
never seriously bothered his head about it again. He knew he 
was right. That was typical of him. He played with the ideas 
of Einstein—which he never in the least understood—but he 
did not allow them to modify his view of the universe. He had 
settled all that before he entered politics; and his wonderful 
verbal memory prevented him from ever forgetting his own con- 
clusions or the methods by which he had reached them. And so 
in the last half of his life his mind was not really open to new 
impressions ; to the very end he sought new impressions with the 
eagerness of a schoolboy but only to incorporate them in what had 
become a fixed attitude towards life. He had unequalled per- 
ception but none of the profound mental elasticity of an Asquith 
or a Balfour or even of a Bosanquet. ‘ 

In writing of Haldane one wanders too easily into a discussion 
of his mental processes. But in truth he was an organiser rather 
than a thinker. Probably he was the greatest organiser of our 
time. He could almost always persuade practical people that 
his view was right and workable, and almost always it was. He 
has left behind him no single piece of work that was not good for 
its purpose. (He should indeed in philosophy have been a 
pragmatist rather than an idealist.) Yet he has left no tradition: 
and he has left no tradition because he was utterly without 
emotion, or if he had any emotion, failed to connect it in any 
way with any of the various projects which he had most at heart. 
He was an invaluable man but not a great man, as the world counts 
greatness. His book tells a story of useful activity such as no 
Lord Chancellor in the whole of English history can ever have 
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equalled. Yet he was under-estimated and maligned in his life, 
and, since his death, is now already almost forgotten. And that 
i; not a strange misfortune, it is the natural fate of his type. 
He was not really a philosopher at all. He wanted rather to do 
than to be—though he wanted this with a disinterested public 
spirit which made him care comparatively little whether his 
efforts secured public recognition or not. He would have 
welcomed recognition, but he did not very keenly care when he, 
who, by an almost unique personal effort, had created the 
Expeditionary Force and had supervised all the arrangements 
for its co-operation with France, was thereafter adjudged by 
the verdict of the newspapers a traitor and a friend of Germany. 
The Northcliffian accusation was too absurd to upset his moral 
equilibrium or even seriously to affect his nerves. To that 
extent he was a philosopher. Yet when he writes in this auto- 
biography of his summons to Buckingham Palace immediately 
after King Edward’s death, by Queen Alexandra who “ told me 
that he was very fond of me,” and when he adds that “such 
are the events that really count in one’s existence,” it is 
impossible not to wonder whether Lord Haldane was ever tem- 
peramentally a philosopher at all. 


NEW VERSE 
Gold Coast Customs and other Poems. 


Duckworth. 5s. 
Invocations to Angels and The Happy New Year. 
Rickworp. Wishart. is. 
The Love Concealed. 
Jackson. 7s. 6d. 
There is a popular superstition that modern literature, unlike the 
literature of the immediate past, is largely what the psycholo- 
gists call “ introvert ”; that this is particularly true of the modern 
sects and that, whereas Victorian and Edwardian versifiers 
turned a staunch poetical front towards the outside world and 
its problems, their egocentric modern successors make a deliberate 
practice of confining their poetical range within a narrow, and 
still narrowing, circle of sympathies and interests. Hence the 
legend of a Closed Garden, or Hortus Conclusus, its chief gardeners, 
no doubt, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell (who has published a 
collection of lyrics under the above title) and his brother and 
sister. It is useless to instance the series of buoyant satirical 
ventures in which, during the last ten years, Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
has attested the immense pleasure he derives from a contemplation 
of his fellow mortals—or to object that, besides his delicate 
horticultural labours, grafting an Elizabethan mulberry on to a 
seventeenth-century quince, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has also 
written an autobiographical fantasia in which he reveals a pre- 
occupation, extraordinarily fresh and vivid, with the characteristic 
phenomena of twentieth-century life. 
Miss Edith Sitwell yet remained. But now Miss Sitwell too 
has pushed back the eglantine-enwreathed gate; the defects of 
the resultant satire proceed, if anything, not from the remoteness 
of her gaze, but from its intensity. Gold Coast Customs is a very 
marked advance on Troy Park and on The Sleeping Beauty. 
Later, we may come to think that her present mode does not 
suit her peculiar and charming talent so well as the less ambitious 
and more essentially feminine modes that preceded it; that 
contemporary satire cannot accommodate it permanently. 
Meanwhile, the change from contemplative to combative is 
exciting and novel. Here we have evidence that a poet is pro- 
gtessing, advancing by leaps and bounds—even though it be a 
case of sauter pour micux reculer! Miss Sitwell’s indictment of 
the imagined cannibal-feasts and Gold Coast bacchanalia of the 
new and idle rich is spirited, sustained and admirably vigorous. 
Quotation would fail to do justice to the insistent rhythms and 
reiterated drum-roll of the measure which is its main beauty, 
and wherein the strength of the verse consists. We notice, on 
the other hand, that Miss Sitwell occasionally falls a victim to 
her own qualities; her concentration sometimes produces vague- 
hess, the impetuosity of her attack a certain whirlwind incoherence. 
Incidentally, the misuse of a single word (which could be easily 
rectified) somewhat embroils the thread of several separate 
passages. Miss Sitwell uses the word “ pelf”’ apparently in the 
sense of * pelt.” Subject to correction, I should suggest that 
“pelf” was inadmissible except in the sense of “riches” or 
“filthy lucre,” and that ‘an ape’s thick pelf”” was probably an 
unintentional confusion of imagery. 


By Epira SItwe.u. 
By EpGeLL 


By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick and 


Concerning Mr. Edgell Rickword’s work as a poet too little 
has so far been heard. Perhaps it is that his poems are more 
impressive in bulk than when they are read individually. A 
continuity of emotion unites them, a solidarity of feeling which 
must needs be dislocated by their appearance in weekly and 
quarterly publications. His Invocations to Angels may provide 
a second counterblast to the legend of the introverted modern 
poet. Indeed, Mr. Rickword’s attention is almost excessively 
engaged by the strangeness of the modern world. His literary 
ancestors—Rimbaud, of course, Laforgue and Corbiére as well as 
the English metaphysical poets—have taught him the function 
of “wit” in poetry, the manifold advantages of simplicity , 
crudity, directness. His modern “ conceits ” (except when they 
are coloured by the rather mechanical robustiousness of masculine 
epithet : kike, tart, bilked ponce, etc., latterly introduced into 
English verse by various talented arrivals from the Antipodes 
while suffering the after-effects of a premature acquaintance with 
the work of Rimbaud and the Elizabethans) are as frequently 
successful as wit can ever hope to be. For wit has its attendant 
perils. But Mr. Rickword, at least, has no “ portable baths. 
compendious oceans ” to be ashamed of in his new book. At his 
worst, his conceits are merely over-ingenious : 

Night-long I burn in candour’s hollow grate 
till housemaid morning sifts my wasted ash . . 
Or when, for example, he writes of rich women, stepping out of 
their motor cars : 
- . . flamingo-tall, whose rosy legs disturb 
the mirror-surface where creation rests. 
At his best, he shows an exquisite regard for the individual value 
of words and for their just combination : 
New stars will burn when all our lights are gone. 
Our world runs slower and our sun grows wan 
lighting pale crowds that tease the city’s edge 
like nerveless rags caught on a gusty hedge, 
until from Time’s cold mirror or deep mind 
firm syllables beckon them to shapes designed 
But Ecstasy that lofty unicorn 
starts at the summons of no common horn 
and, if no signal from its fastness comes, 
we still lie shrouded in sepulchral homes ; 
speech being precious when the word we use 
leaps to an end beyond our power to choose, 
when it bids leopard from the accustomed haze 
break and like fire glide down his leafy ways ; 
or drawing softly back the sea’s rich veil 
reveals domestic the grave monarch whale . 


But poetry is not made to be carved up piece-meal; Mr. 
Rickword’s book cannot be appreciated in short quotations. 
He is one of the very few modern poets with whom the student 
of poetry need cultivate a more than nodding acquaintance ; his 
volume is one of the few which a critic should go to the trouble of 
purchasing and keeping on his shelves. If the critic belongs to 
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an elder generation, it is possible that he may find much to annoy, 
puzzle and disturb him. Temerity? Arrogance? But he 
will surely recognise a very real esthetic conscientiousness, an 
unmistakable sincerity, in the author of these Invocations to 
Angels : 

Angels ! bequeath your tongues of flame 

to those who need them more than you. . . 
which is particularly grateful to-day. 

With Mr. Laurence Housman, we take a step backwards into 
the past and enter the fabled Hortus Conclusus in good earnest. 
For Mr. Housman’s Love Concealed has made its hiding place 
where latter-day criticism is hard put to it to pursue. How 
ineffably and, at moments, how agreeably remote this poet is! 
His verses, though intimate, heavily charged with personal 
feeling, are like a secluded London pleasaunce, shut in by high 
walls, behind which there sounds only a faint and intermittent 
murmur of the traffic; or, better still, like a conservatory or 
princely herbarium. Art demands a bleak and uncompromising 
daylight for its operations, while Mr. Housman’s talent prefers 
the decorous penumbra so characteristic of the poetical moods of 
a previous generation. “ Life is a ritual,’ Lionel Johnson reminds 
us, and here Love itself is forced into the allusive ritual dance : 

Wings full of eyes : 

Behind them mystery lies. 
Secret, without deceit, 

Each to its place, 

Folding they meet; 

As partners they embrace .. . 

Or else, as in a poem called ‘‘ Love and Life,’ the emotion 
sweeps past in a gale of diffused sentiment : 

Tree-tops and clouds are carried on the flow 
Of that swift wave, which to no visible shore 
Drives on in storm, no after, no before, 

All merged in one vast elemental roar. 

Those lines, with their generalised resemblance to Swinburne’s 
**Laus Veneris,” represent the Mr. Housman who is least easily 
** dated ’? because most unashamedly of his period. That period 
is no longer ours. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Housman’s verse wears 
well; it is beginning to acquire the rubbed and faded charm which 
comes to old brocades and old velvets. P. Q. 


THE NEWS-GETTERS 


High-Pressure. By Colonel Lionet James. Murray. 12s. 


The Truth Behind the News, 1918-1928. By GrorcrE SELDEs. 
Faber and Gwyer. 18s. 


The old type of war correspondent—the ‘‘ Great War Corre- 
spondent,” as Colonel James calls him, in good-humoured irony 
—the Bennett Burleighs, the Melton Priors and the rest, who 
travelled with enough luggage and luxuries from Fortnum and 
Mason to support a regiment, who knew how to put even colonels 
in their places, and whose personal courage and deeds of derring- 
do have been immortalised by Mr. Kipling—these giants of the 
past have long since passed away. In their place came the simple, 
straightforward “ news-getters,” of whom Colonel James was 
one of the first and one of the best. This new type made no 
pretence to literary graces—which, to be frank, was fortunate 
for Colonel James; it never tried to make the war a mere back- 
ground for its own achievements and opinions, but single- 
mindedly laid itself out to tell the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth—and, above all, to tell it first. (A third type has 
arisen since then, but one which need not now concern us.) 
Colonel James never considered it a part of his ordinary duties 
to criticise the conduct of the military operations—though, as 
a civilian, he had a natural aptitude for soldiering, and even rose 
to command a cavalry regiment in the Great War. Nor did he 
seek to impress his employers with long disquisitions upon the 
political conditions of the country, its scenery, its social life, 
when he was sent there merely to report on a campaign. His 
business was with the news, and how to get it earliest; and all 
the best stories in this entertaining book of reminiscences are 
concerned with that. 

At Omdurman, for instance. Here there was a strict censor- 
ship, and it had been arranged that all the press messages were 
to be despatched up-river by steamer on the morning after the 
battle, and not a moment before. But Colonel James, who then 
represented Reuter’s (his later and longer association was with 
the Times), had happened to get his despatch written early, and 
passed by the censor, and it galled him to watch Lord Kitchener’s 


See 


official reports being carried down to the waiting steamer, while 
his own must remain in his pocket till the following day, Op 
a sudden inspiration, he followed the Sudanese soldier-postman 
down to the river bank. 
“Orderly!” I shouted in a simulated tone of authority. The 
man heard and stopped. Presenting folded papers I said ‘t Baboor,” 
which is the local Arabic for ‘‘ steamer.”” The orderly took the 


message, put it into his satchel, saluted, and passed away into the 
darkness. 


And that was how Reuter’s got the first press account of the 
victory of Omdurman. It is to be noted, however, that any 
European orderly would have known the difference between 4 
newspaper correspondent and a staff officer, though both were 
dressed in khaki. And of Colonel James’s other and much 
greater coup—the sending of wireless messages to the Times 
direct from the Russo-Japanese battlefields—it may be asserted 
with asmuch confidence as regret that it could only have happened 
in a distant part of the world, and can never happen again 
anywhere. But it was characteristic of his adventurous mind 
to have thought of it, and of his organising “* push” to have carried 
it through. Wireless was then in its infancy, and the cost of 
establishing a private station at Wei-hai-wei, of chartering a 
steamer, the ‘“‘ Haimun,” and of all the other arrangements, was 
so great that James never even dared to tell the Times about it 
until he was able to present that cautious business man, Moberley 
Bell, with a fait accompli. After that it was a triumphant 
procession. 

Colonel James seems to have been born to fill this particular 
part in life. His tireless energy, his eager curiosity, his cheerful- 
ness and adaptability, all combined to make him the perfect 
“ news-getter ”’; while the easy fluency of his style, though it 
never rises above the more conventional forms of literary 
expression and is quite unrelieved by humour—“ strong men 
broke down beside me,” he says, describing the receipt of the 
news of the death of Queen Victoria—must have been a tre- 
mendous asset to a writer who had to do his work sometimes on 
horseback, sometimes crouching behind a rock under fire, nearly 
always in inconvenient circumstances and always at breakneck 
speed. And though humour is not his strong point, he has one 
or two distinctly acid anecdotes to tell of acquaintances who 
have since become famous. He tells us, for instance, that after 
the famous charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who was serving with the regiment as a 
subaltern, came to him with a written account of the incident, 
and offered it to Reuter’s free, upon one condition—namely, that 
his (Mr. Churchill’s) participation in the charge should be 
recorded. 

Mr. Edward Seldes is a very different and much more modern 
type, and it would be possible to review his book in two very 
different ways. One might ignore the “* bunk ” and write about 
the good stuff, or vice versa. Some of the “* bunk”? is pretty 
dreadful. In his first chapter, after recording the brazen fashion 
in which, for the sake of getting a “ story,” he and some of his 
colleagues took advantage of the semi-revolutionary situation in 
November, 1918, to force themselves into the presence of 
Hindenburg—just then in the midst of the enormous strain of 
his self-imposed task of getting the German Army back home 
without disorder or bloodshed, lacking the help even of Ludendorff, 
who had deserted and taken refuge in a neutral country—Mr. 
Seldes “‘ tells the world ” that he had it from Hindenburg’s own 
lips that it was “the American infantry in the Argonne who 
won the war.” Hindenburg was an accomplished soldier and 
therefore could not really have thought so; it is also difficult to 
believe that he was merely trying to be polite to a crew of 
American journalists; a simpler explanation would seem to be 
that Mr. Seldes, who knew no German himself, was misled as to 
what Hindenburg really said. At the end of the chapter he 
guards himself by saying that “ for political reasons Hindenburg 
can never repeat this confession.”” The terrific fighting on the 
Franco-British front from August to November, 1918, he describes 
as “the Allies marching unhindered into famous cities and 
famous battlefields of 1914.” 

In his next chapter Mr. Seldes describes “* The Truth about 
the War at Sea.” He writes of a document, which he alleges 
was suppressed by the British Government, which “ proves easily 
the victory of Germany at sea.” The British sailor might well 
reply that he cares little for ‘“ documentary ” proofs of victory; 
that he defeated the submarine menace and maintained the 
blockade without a break till the end of the war; he got the 
goods and the other fellow can have all the documents he pleases. 
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problem we can completely abolish our slums in a 

generation, and that the cost to the country will not be 
prohibitive. He hopes that this book will help to convince the 
public that the complete abolition of the slum is practical politics. 
He shows how it should be tackled without resting or slackening 
till every family has a house in which the parents can 
bring up their children in full health of mind and body. 
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Of Admiral Scheer, Mr. Seldes remarks that if Germany had won 
the war Scheer ‘“ would now be standing head and shoulders 
above Nelson”—by virtue apparently of his wonderfully 
successful retreat into harbour! Nelson indeed! The Nelson 
tradition came to an end, even in the British Navy, at that exact 
second when Jellicoe gave the order to turn four points away 
from the enemy. Possibly it was time it died, but at any rate 
it was not reincarnated in the rearguard action of Scheer. 
Mr. Seldes’s actual knowledge of the events of the battle of Jutland 
may be gauged by the fact that he places the sinking of the 
Indefatigable an hour after instead of an hour and a half before 
the arrival of the British Battle Fleet—an obviously vital 
difference. His style of writing may be gauged by the sentence : 
‘** The colonel’s antagonism reflexed the sailor’s sympathy for us.” 
(The context shows that ‘“reflexed” is intended to mean 
‘* automatically enlisted.) Elsewhere he speaks of America as 
‘‘the moral and financial super-nation.” Elsewhere again he 
writes, “* Proclaim liberty [in Europe] to-morrow and you would 
have revolutions in twenty countries, Iam sure.” We wonder 
whether he could name more than four, or perhaps five, where 
even the seeds of internal revolution exist. 

Yet Mr. Seldes is not really such a fool as these quotations might 
seem to suggest. He went everywhere and saw everything from 
Paris to Moscow and Bagdad, and has a great many good tales 
to tell; incidentally he includes in his volume the most complete 
and documented account of the working of the Fascist censorship 
that we have yet seen. He is very far from being anti-British. 
He writes always of ‘ British and American journalists ” as if they 
were natural colleagues and in a class apart from the rest—which 
in point both of type and of technique they certainly are; and 
he has a particularly amusing chapter on “ British Imperialism,” 
which he describes as the “terrible nightmare of chancelleries 
and the bugaboo of Europe and America.” Eventually he 
comes across it in action in Bagdad and Iraq, and expresses the 
hope that wherever he may go in the East in future he may 
always find it there. He found it to mean justice, and practical 
efficiency, and hot baths, and an invaluable prestige of which any 
English-speaking white man might seize his share. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH 
MUSIC 


Purcell. By Henri Dupre. Translated from the French by 


CATHERINE ALISON PHILuirs and AGNES Beprorp. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 


There is no stranger example of snobbishness than our national 
neglect of English music. Many of the people who spend their 
time now in listening to Bach have never heard more than the 
name of Purcell. The excuse for this is that Purcell’s music is 
rarely played in England; but it is not played simply because 
no English audience would listen to a programme which included 
a number of pieces by Purcell. ‘‘ How many times,” M. Dupré 
exclaims in the preface to his book on Purcell, ** in those drawing- 
rooms where the art of conversation still survives, have we been 
asked whether there is such a thing as English music!” And 
equally in English drawing-rooms, a foreigner might listen for 
hours to talk about music without discovering even that Purcell 
had ever lived. 

But at least he was valued by his contemporaries. The extra- 
ordinary range and vitality of his music made him popular as 
no English musician has ever been before or since. At the age 
of eighteen he became composer in ordinary to the King’s violins, 
at twenty-two he succeeded John Blow as organist at Westminster 
Abbey. Dryden wrote of him afterwards : 

So ceased the rival crew, when Purcell came, 

They sung no more, or only sung his fame. 
And this was almost literally true. In the remaining sixteen 
years of his life he composed a great number of anthems, church 
services, incidental music for plays, laureate odes, chamber 
music of all kinds, songs, and popular snatches. Dr. Burney, 
though he winced at Purcell’s occasional ** barbarous harmonies,” 
described his music as being “infinitely more varied and ex- 
pressive ” than the formal compositions of Byrd, Gibbons, Blow 
and Pelham Humphrey. Many of the plays for which Purcell 
wrote music were second-rate; his fine Dido and neas, the only 
one of these settings that can be called an opera, was based on 
an almost worthless play by the poet-laureate, Nahum Tate. 
At the same time that his music was being given at Court and 


—e 


in the playhouses, an air which he had written for “ Lilliburlero » 
became the rallying cry of the Protestants. ... “The whole 
army, and at last the people, both in city and country,” declare; 
Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ were singing it perpetually.” 
His reputation when he died at the age of thirty-seven may 
be judged from the tablet over his tomb in Westminster Abbey . 
Here lies Henry Purcell, Esq., who left this life and is gone to 
that blessed place where only his harmony can be exceeded, Qbjit 
21mo die Novembris, anno aetatis suae 37mo. Annogq. Domin; 
1695. 
M. Dupré’s book is more a description of “ the golden age of 
English music” than a criticism of Purcell. He gives a brict 
account of the composers who immediately preceded Purcell, of 
Captain Cooke and the Chapel Royal, of Charles II.’s patronage 
to music; he relates the known facts of Purcell’s life and deseribes 
his chief compositions. This is not a book for musicians or those 
who are acquainted with the works of Purcell; but the genera] 
musical public, which is as ignorant of Purcell in England as jt 
is in France, should find it a useful introduction. 


JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


Japan under Taisho Tenno, 1912-1926. By A. Morcan Young, 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Nippon Shindo Ron. By Yuraka Hrsino. Translated py 
A. P. McKenzie. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d, _ 

There are few phenomena so puzzling to the student as modern 
Japan. Whatever angle of vision he adopts, he is led straight 
to baffling contradictions, to a medley of apparently irreconcilable 
qualities. Japan seems in some respects so very modern and in 
others so old—one might almost say so antiquated. Her jn- 
dustrial and political achievement appears at one moment for- 
midable, and at another flimsy; while a closer examination will 
show beneath even its flimsy features a solid core which displays 
an astonishing resilience when subjected to shock and strain. 

These three books give the reader a large amount of informa- 
tion, both about the point of view of the patriotic Japanese and 
about the recent course of Japanese history, but they provide 
at most a slender clue to the solution of the fundamental puzzle. 
Nippon Shindo Ron (The Way of the Japanese Subject) is an 
exhortation to the good life as seen by a Japanese educationist 
of patriotic mind. Mr. Young’s book is an epitome of 
Japanese history during and after the war. The author was 
for many years editor of the Japan Chronicle, and while his 
narrative would have been improved by rearrangement in longer 
chapters following a definite topic to its conclusion, it is over- 
flowing with facts, and is obviously the work of a thoroughly 
well-informed authority. 

The simple virtues inculeated by Mr. Yutaka Hibino—patriotic 
devotion to the State and its head, self-sacrifice, courage, fru- 
gality, filial piety and wifely submission—are no doubt very 
solid bases on which a strong society may be built. But the 
naivety of his commendation of them would go far to discredit 
them in the eye of Western youth. To him patriotism is not 
merely enough; it is almost everything. ‘* When the Imperial 
command goes forth a myriad blades flash out like dazzling 
snow, arrowheads beat down like summer rain, bullets fill the 
air like hail.” How different from this enduring loyalty has 
been the history of England and America! ‘ Their history has 
been full of tragic misery, usurpation and domestic strife. . 
Dynasty succeeds dynasty and clan wrests power from its rival 
clans. There is in these nations a constant variation of power 
and they are utterly unable to avoid that working of the natural 
law by which the new ever supplants the old.” 

Mr. Yutaka Hibino is equally simple in other directions. The 
education of women has produced ‘“ excellent results,” but the 
due submission of the wife to the husband must be maintained. 
**The commands of husbands and the obedience of wives are 
good customs not transitory in nature.” It may also occur to 
the reader that they are customs involving a view of womanhood 
which does not lead only to the harmonious home. It leads also 
to the sale of young girls into prostitution, and to the death by 
tuberculosis of other young girls recruited into cotton factories— 
features of Japanese social life which no honest commentator can 
entirely ignore. In his discussion of filial piety, moreover, 
Mr. Yutaka Hibino faces the possibility that the devotion of the 
child may not in practice have been earned by the parent. Instead, 
however, of deducing that this duty is a particular one arising 
or not arising according to the circumstances of the case, he 
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@ THE PROSPECTS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Alfred Zimmern 


“The unquenchable optimism of this 
book is one of its most agreeable 








features, and it is by his sympathy with 

his fellow-men that Mr. Zimmern 

proves himself the humanist that every 

scholar ought to be.’ The Times. 
12s. 6d. net. 


q TRAILS 
OF THE HUNTED 


James L. Clark 


Foreword by KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 
A big- game book unsurpassed in 
excitement and true adventure. “In 
all respects a most admirable volume.” 
The Sunday Times. “The magnificent 
photographs illustrating this book are 
proof of the success of ratient and 
courageous work.” The Daily News. 
21s. net. 


q THE IVORY DOOR 
A. A. Milne 


A new play. “A Legend in a Pro- 
logue and Three Acts.” “I think,” 
writes Mr. Milne in his Preface, “that 
it is the best play which I have written.” 
“Entertaining and alluring to read in 
book form.” The Scotsman. 5s. net. 


@ LOVED HELEN 
T. H. White 


POEMS, by a very young writer, which 
will be bought by the discriminating. 
They are of real freshness and power, 
and owe nothing to exotic or negro'd 
fashion. They are, in fact, an emotional 
and intellectual tonic. 5s. net. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE DEVIL 
By R. LOWE THOMPSON. 8 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


An account of the horned god from the Stone Age till modern times, 
showing the grip he has exerted and still exerts on men’s minds. ‘ The 
book is excellent, provocative alike of thought and of expectation.” —-New 


TRAVELS IN PERSIA 


By THOMAS HERBERT, 1627-9. Edited and Abridged by 
Sir WILLIAM FOSTER, C.I.E. With 13 Plates. 15s. net. 
“One of the most delightful early travel books.”"—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ He 
had a good eye for detail and a great appetite for information. His was 
one of the best of seventeenth-century travel narratives.’-—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ This delightful classic.”—Saturday Review. 


TRAVELS OF IBN BATTUTA 


Edited, selected, and translated from the Arabic by H. A. R. 
GIBB. With 8 Plates and Maps. 15s. net. 
Ibn Battuta, who travelled between 1324 and 1354, was the greatest 
Moslem traveller of his day. In this book, long inaccessible to English 
readers, he not only gives us a wonderful human document, but also brings 
to life the men and manners of the great medieval Islamic civilization. 


THE DIALOGUE ON MIRACLES 


By CAESARIUS OF HEISTERBACH, 1220-35. Translated 
by H. von E. SCOTT and C. SWINTON BLAND. With an 
Introduction by G. G. COULTON. With 12 Plates. 
Two volumes. 36s. net the set. 
This addition to the Broadway Medieval Library opens up an invaluable 


mine of first-hand information concerning thirteenth-century people and 
events. 


PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MAORI 


By RAYMOND FIRTH. With a Preface by R. H. TAWNEY. 
With 16 Plates and 2 Maps. 25s. net. 


“An account of the social and economic organization of the Maori people 


written with imaginative insight. His book is charming and illuminating, 
even to one unversed in the controversies discussed.’’"—From the Preface. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By the Rev. G. J. SLOSSER. With Introductions by the 

ARCHBISHOP of YORK and by the Rev. A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 
21s. net. 

“There has not been in the world hitherto, as far as I know, any survey 


of that field that can compare with this in thoroughness and completeness.” 
—The Archbishop of York. 
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EDEN’S STATE OF THE POOR 


Abridged, with an Introduction, by A. G. L. ROGERS. 15s. net. 
“ He has done a valuable service in preparing a new edition. What he 


has given us (apart from his own excellent Introduction) is all the best 
of Eden, and it is well worth reading.”-—New Statesman. 


A CZECH ANTHOLOGY 


Selected and translated by PAUL SELVER. 7s. 6d. net. 
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“* He has continued his good work, and given us a volume of very excellent 
translations, which begins with a letter of Jan Hus in the fourteenth 
century, and closes with the work of contemporary writers.’”"—Daily News. 


By S. P. P. COSMETATOS. 15s. net. 
‘A serious contribution to recent Greek history, and as such should be 
treated with respect.’’-—New Leader. ‘‘ His extremely dramatic chronicle.’’ 
—Observer. ‘“‘ Illustrates well the manners of great countries towards 
little ones when they have them at their mercy.’’—Eneglish Review. 
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EMOTION AND DELINQUENCY 


A STUDY OF FEMALE CRIMINALS. 
By L. GRIMBERG, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Most of the books written on the subject are characterised by a fictitious 
simplicity and a dogmatism which are far from warranted. Dr. Grimberg’s 


book has features of interest and originality which lift it from the general 
rut.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE 
SOCIETY 


By NATHAN MILLER. 12s. 6d. net. 


** Devotes an exceedingly interesting chapter to the systems of education 
in vogue among the various primitive races.’"—Times Educational Supple- 
ment. ‘ Will be read with deep interest by educationists.’-—Education 
Outlook. 
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maintains its generality by insisting on its absolute quality and 
its independence of such circumstances. Otherwise ‘ inhuman 
and unethical persons” might appear who would question the 
claims of certain parents. Yet it would be a mistake to ignore 
the solid basis which underlies this somewhat crude social morality. 
The tendency of current Western thought is probably to ex- 
aggerate the rights of the individual and to slur over his duties. 
Mr. Yutaka Hibino lays stress on the claims of the group, and 
though we may sometimes wonder what is the ultimate object 
of it all in terms of human happiness, there can be no doubt 
that a society inspired by his ideals would be strong and 
resilient. 

Japan has needed a resilient strength very urgently in the 
past, and all the signs of the time tend to show that she will need 
it just as much in the future. Her fundamental necessity is for 
room in which to accommodate her expanding life—outlets for 
her surplus population, sources of raw material, and markets 
for her growing industries. The dangerous vagaries of policy, 
especially in China and Siberia, which Mr. Young describes, can 
probably be explained if this necessity is appreciated. The 
Great War gave Japan a remarkable though ephemeral oppor- 
tunity. In the Far East she was on the spot and the other Great 
Powers were altogether preoccupied elsewhere. Her Siberian 
adventures, ending in the tragic Koltchak débdcle, were doomed 
to failure from the outset; but it would be extremely difficult, 
in view of the part played therein by the statesmen of other 
nations, including our own, to put all the blame on the Japanese 
for that episode. In China, on the other hand, her policy does 
seem to have been short-sighted and provocative. A unique 
opportunity to win the friendship of the Chinese was thrown 
away, and instead they were merely irritated by a pressure which 
has since had to be relaxed. The only effect of the policy of the 
Twenty-one Points, and of Japan’s subsequent action in Man- 
churia, has been to make her bitterly disliked in China proper, 
while even in Manchuria her position is now in serious jeopardy. 

Mr. Young’s book produces an impression of empiricism in 
policy, both at home and abroad, pushed to an extreme point— 
an empiricism which is probably the natural consequence of 
Japan’s rapid growth. Her statesmen make astonishing mis- 
takes, and redeem them to a great extent by the capacity to 
realise the mistake before it is quite too late. It is hard to 
reconcile the adroitness and the shrewd appreciation of the 
actualities of the situation, which the Japanese displayed at the 
Washington Conference, with the deplorable errors in Siberia 
and China which had been made so short a time before. 


LUDWIG’S 


On Mediterranean Shores. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Herr Ludwig’s histrionic gifts, his power to provide a suitable 
* set ’ for some of the great figures of history, have, as we have 
learned from his Goethe and from his lamentable Son of Man, 
very distinct limitations. He has no subtlety, and his best 
work has been done in the study of characters—Napoleon, 
Bismarck, William II. of Germany—in whom subtlety and 
imaginative insight have been entirely or almost entirely lacking. 
He has a remarkable gift as a producer; and a successful pro- 
ducer needs people who can, without too much falsity, be induced 
to subdue themselves and their motives to a rather theatrical 
reality. It was, then, with some curiosity that we took up his 
book of travel, which is mostly a book about places. For the 
ideal descriptive writer can belong to one of two classes: he 
may be, as modern slang has it, a pure extrovert (Dumas pére is 
the supreme example, with Gautier a little after), and give us 
the place as a great landscape painter can give it; or he may 
be that happy combination, a poet whose sympathies enable 
him to rejoice in and see and describe what he sees, as he sees 
it. This latter kind is often a novelist: Beckford, Hardy, 
d’Annunzio, Hugo, George Moore, D. H. Lawrence—all these, 
in very different fashions, give us a landscape which is actual 
enough, yet coloured by their personalities and prepossessions. 

We should expect Herr Ludwig to incline to the former school ; 
and he certainly does not succeed in making the Mediterranean 
his own or ours. Yet he fails to give a satisfactory objective 
landscape. The sad truth is that his personality keeps getting 
in the way, and it is not of sufficient importance or entertainment 
to justify its intrusion. There is a fundamental, very likely 


REISEBILDER 


By Emm Lupwic. Allen and 
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unconscious, lack of modesty about Herr Ludwig. For a time 
he will give us excellent pen-pictures of scenes and people; but 
he is uneasy with Nature. He is baffled by the silence, the 
indifference of beauty and loneliness, and would, we feel, be 
ever chattering. This, if it is not the noblest mood to enjoy 
natural loveliness, may be pardoned if the artist can give us ap 
artificiality which will charm and satisfy us; but Herr Ludwig 
has nothing of George Moore’s skill in the insinuation of a story, 
Here he is in Palermo : 
Losing my way, I find myself in narrow streets, lined by tajj 
houses. Washing, an abundance of it, hangs out to dry. ‘How 
annoying to have gone astray like this! I might just as well be 
in the purlieus of Naples, and the Museum will soon close, Ags | 
fume and fret, there appears from a side street a tall, dark, hand. 
some, and fashionably dressed woman. Her feet shod with miracles 
of tiny shoes, she picks her path among the clothes-lines, steps 
daintily through the mire and the garbage. Is she going to see 
her washerwoman, I wonder; or coming back from an assignation? 

This is a good specimen of bad fanciful writing; the author 
makes no connection, emotional or zsthetic, between his picture 
of himself “fuming and fretting” and the dark, handsome 
woman; there is about the episode a false air of significance, g 
hint of something important which is never justified. 

Herr Ludwig is best when he moves among crowded streets, 
scenes busy with people who are occupied and interesting. The 
pages on the bazaar at Tunis are worth all the long passages of 
fine writing about the art treasures of Egypt or Stamboul. Those 
who wish, however, to see the best the author can do will be 
well advised to skip the descriptive passages, the meditations 
on nature and beauty, the comments on affairs, and, turning 
to the end of the book, read Herr Ludwig’s brief, suggestive 
telling of the romantic story of Madame Schliemann. It is one 
of the most romantic stories of modern times, and he tells it 
with reticence and respect: how the middle-aged German 
enthusiast married the Greek girl of sixteen; how they went to 
the site of Ilium, and what they discovered; finally, how, to-day, 
she lives in the “‘ House of Ilium,” devoting her energies to 
planting trees and fighting tuberculosis, and dreaming at times 
of the treasures she and her husband dug up, forty years ago, 
from the soil that covered the tomb of Clytemnestra. 


ONE OF OUR PEACEMAKERS 


The Life of Lord Pauncefote. By R. B. Mowar. Constable. 
16s. 

Lord Pauncefote’s official career was as unusual as it was 
useful; for, although he was to become the most successful 
and most distinguished diplomatist of his day, he was well past 
middle-age before he had any official connection with foreign 
affairs. Save for a very brief private secretaryship to Sir William 
Molesworth, Secretary of State for the Colonies, the earlier part 
of Pauncefote’s career was devoted to his chosen profession, 
the law, mainly in Hong Kong, where he became Attorney: 
General; and it was as a lawyer that he entered the Foreign 
Office. Once there, however, his capacity for affairs was soon 
patent, and in 1882, in his fifty-fourth year, he was appointed 
by Lord Granville, regardless of all official precedent, Permanent 
Under-Secretary, whence, after seven years of fruitful service, 
he was transferred by Lord Salisbury, again regardless of pre- 
cedent, to the Washington Legation, in succession to Lord 
Sackville, whose notorious indiscretion had given grave offence 
in America. 

A man of great dignity and transparent honesty, Pauncefote 
had just the right personal qualities for his new post. In addition 
to these qualities, he had the legal mind, and it was this, as 
Professor Mowat notes, that gave him ready access to the confi- 
dence of the lawyer-statesmen of America, many of whom became 
his close personal friends. It was this intimacy of contact that 
enabled him to steer both countries through a period of grave 
peril: ‘“ both countries,” advisedly, for, as Henry Adams noted, 
if Secretary Hay successfully curbed his unruly team it was 
Pauncefote who *‘ pulled the whole load and turned the dangerous 
corners safely.”” Pauncefote’s one aim was peace, and the Behring 
Sea dispute, the highly dangerous Venezuela boundary quarrel, 
and the Panama Canal trouble, which threatened the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and was composed by the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, were all dealt with in a manner that left no sores to 
rankle. The Arbitration Treaty which Pauncefote drew up 
with Mr. Olney, though killed by the Senate, was generally 
acclaimed throughout America ; and another service to peace was 
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ON THE EDG 
OF DIPLOMACY 


J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G. 
Late Assistant Under Secretary of State of the Foreign Office. 
Profusely illustrated, 21s. net. 


A highly important and revealing volume in which a diplomat, 
who has made his mark on politics, discusses Brave issues of 
the day in the light of an unrivalled experience. But the 
humorous aspects of modern diplomatic existence are not 
forgotten, and a description of the Foreign Office is given. 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
BARONNE de FEUCHERES 


By Louis André. 


The extraordinary career of the “Mysterious Baroness de 
Feuchéres ”—alias Sophie Dawes—who became the mistress 
of the Duc de Bourbon, last of the historic line of Condé, 
who was found hanged in his chateau. Murder or suicide 3 
Such is the problem fiercely debated by criminal and civil 
courts at the time, and by writers ever since. Mr. Louis 
André produces new evidence, which throws fresh and startling 
light on the grim drama. 


The illustrations are a unique feature, and the letter written 
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New Fiction 
PLUCK THE FLOWER 


By JOHN BROPHY 


A new novel of Lancashire and London life by the author 

of The Bitter End, depiéting the confli€ of two brothers 

against the background of life in a great store ‘‘in the 
bad old days.” 7s. 6d. net. 


GHOND THE HUNTER 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
“ A fascinating story. Full of quiet, intimate revelation 
of Indian life and charaéter. A book which brings the 


secret of the East very closely home to Western 
imagination.’"—Daily Telegraph.  [llustrated. 6s. met. 
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the establishment of The Hague Court of Arbitration, which was 
largely his achievement. 

Professor Mowat points to a curious group of coincidences in 
Pauncefote’s official career. It seemed that, no matter what 
office he held, he was soon engaged with international questions 
of waterways. When at the Colonial Office he was called upon 
to deal with the international navigation of the Congo. At the 
Foreign Office the question of the Danube, with all the compli- 
cated rights involved, engaged his attention; and subsequently 
he had much to do with the internationalisation of navigation 
in the Suez Canal. In the States, again, the Panama Canal, 
with all it involved, was one of the most difficult problems he 
was called upon to solve. In all these questions Pauncefote’s 
legal traimng and wide knowledge of international law were 
of great value, and if there be a moral to the story of his diplo- 
matie career, it is that law, which was originally instituted to 
put an end to private quarrels, may, in the right hands, be as 
usefully employed in putting an end to international disputes. 

The merit of Professor Mowat’s story is that it enables us to 
see Lord Pauncefote in his work, and a more faithful mirror 
his friends could not desire. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Island of the Articoles. By ANprté Mavurors. Cape. 5s. 

M. André Maurois has written a satire on literary society. He 
imagines a group of writers and artists on a Pacific island who devote 
their lives to art and are supported by the loutish and admiring 
inhabitants. Their art has become completely sterile and inter-bred, 
and the sort of thing that they are writing is The Journal of my 
Husband’s Journal Abroad. ‘The only life they observe beyond their 
ownis that of the natives; and even this source of material has dried 
up after a few generations. M. Maurois approaches this island by 
means of a shipwreck which is ironically adventurous. A man and 
a girl who are only “shipmates”? on a 10-ton yacht crossing the 
Pacific are thrown up on the shores of the island; they are kept there 
for observation until the chief poet of the island falls in love with the 
girl and cannot write any more verses. On the last page the two 
adventurers are pushed off to sea again in their boat and discover that 
they are really in love. The satire is charming and rather ineffectual ; 
M. Maurois might have made more of his monkey-hill of introspective 
baboons. The chief qualities of the book (which is very short) are its 
excellent uninterrupted narrative and faint humour. Of course, it is 
slight, but the idea is good, and it is a genuine pleasure to read. 


Common Colds: Causes and Preventive Measures. 
and Mark CLEMENT. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Among the chief causes of colds the authors put lack of sunlight and 
fresh air, bad diet, lack of exercise, excess of clothing, and overheated 
rooms. These conditions exist largely in towns. At a recent concert 
held in London, which was very crowded, it was diflicult to hear what 
the pianist was playing because half the audience coughed. Unf r- 
tunately it is not possible for private individuals to regulate the 
atmosphere in which they live or to enjoy much sunlight during the 
winter; but they can follow Mr. Hill’s and Mr. Clement’s advice about 
diet, exercise and heating. The old notion that colds were caused by 
** draughts ” is as dead now as the idea that malaria was caused by 
mists; and the ‘‘ common cold ”’ has now become an infectious disease. 
For all that, it remains the same for most people—an unpleasant 
inconvenience. The authors of this book do not exaggerate its 
importance or recommend doubtful remedies ; inoculation, for example, 
they think is of disputable value. It seems unnecessary, however, in 
a book which is practical and informative to quote the effect of bad 
conditions and inoculations on animals—something, no doubt, can 
be learnt from them, but not very much. On the whole, the book is 
useful. Nasal douching is condemned as harmful, hot lemonade is 
recommended as being better than hot whiskey, and the old mustard- 
bath, it seems, is best after all. The main conclusion of the book may 
seem to be chiefly a restatement of what a good many people have 
known for a long time; but much of the detail is new, and, though the 
book contains a lot of explanation about the processes of infection and 
its physiological results, it is simply written, 

The Savage Solomons. By S. G. C. Knipps. Seeley, Service. 21s. 

There is now nothing aggressively savage about the Solomon Islanders 
among whom Mr. Knibbs passed a considerable part of his career as a 
government surveyor. The head-hunter and the cannibal have 
calmed down, and, indeed, prefer not to discuss too closely the customs 
of their forbears. An occasional chieftain remains faithful to the good 
old tradition, and to one of these Mr. Knibbs was a peaceful envoy. 
He was, however, unable to convert Lilliboi to quiet ways, and the 
warlike old gentleman, continuing his vendetta, died on his enemy’s 
efficient stockades. This is the only savage event—in the satisfactory, 
bloodthirsty sense—in the book. The day would now seem to be with 
the planters, the Methodists and the Seventh Day Adventists. The 
latter are persuading the native to cover up his unattractive nakedness. 
Some of the ladies even wear corsets—-but outside their other garment, 
and only on gala occasions. It was these changes which disappointed 
a “ scientific ’’ cinematograph expedition—possibly making an ‘* educa- 
tional ” film—who found great difliculty in getting the natives to take 
off their clothes and look as natives ought to look. The book is a 
conscientious record of the author’s journeys about the islands, with 
his observations on native sights and customs, but it has no particular 
literary merit. 


By Leonarp Him. 
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The Magic Island. By W. B.Srasroox. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Seabrook has fairly let himself go in describing his experiences 
among the black and half-caste population of Haiti; and, although he 
has seen a great deal more than the average white man sees in the 
island, he has become so excited about it all that he cannot hope to be 
taken as an altogether credible witness. In the chapters on Voodoo 
particularly, he mixes quite valuable material with a lot of hearsay 
legend and speculation which are merely sensational. He was present 
at one or two forbidden ceremonies and, in interesting and disgusting 
circumstances, even underwent blood baptism, an unholy communion 
in which, after the mock sacrifice of a hypnotised girl, a goat is dis. 
patched and the fresh blood passed round from mouth to mouth. Mr. 
Seabrook is quick to discern parallels in the Jewish and Christian 
rituals, but his ‘‘ reactions ” are at times hysterical—especially when 
he suggests that we mix “a little of the true sacrificial blood in our 
synthetic cocktails and flavour them prayerfully with holy fire,” so 
that our night clubs “ become sacred as the temples were in the days 
of Priapus and Aphrodite.” : 


On Wandering Wheels. By Jan and Cora Gorpon. Lane. 19s, 64, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon have chosen North America as the scene of 
what is apparently to be their last expedition—their ** farewell to the 
vagrant life,’ as they say. And they have found there a much more 
human place and a less terrifying development than one is led to 
imagine by some of the modern American novelists. The authors 
refuse to apologise for seceding into gasoline from ‘* that pedestrian. 
equine vagabondage which we have pursued across so many European 
lands.”” The United States, as they point out, is a country expanded 
to the size of a continent, and to ride it at thirty-five miles an hour is 
equivalent to covering a lesser country on foot. Not otherwise could 
they have realised that ‘‘ the country has an intense quality, that of 
loneliness.” Not otherwise could they have driven home the point— 
so often ignored in European estimates of American opinion—that 
‘*in spite of cars and radios, the American peasant is still unbelievably 
in the backwoods.” Their book is full of such shrewd sense, and of 
unfailing humour; and the authors’ sketches—there is unhappily only 
one illustration in colour this time—add greatly to its charm. : 


The Phormio of Terence. Translated into English by F. Perry. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Perry has translated Phormio into English blank verse and prose, 
with a rhyming prologue. Terence is not at all easy to translate, and 
probably the best method—for parts of the plays, at any rate—would be 
to use modern, and even slangy, prose. Mr. Perry’s rendering is in 
the turgid pseudo-classical diction familiar to all who have read 
translations of Greek and Latin dramatists. The effect of reciting 
many of these lines on the stage would be ludicrous. Nothing could 
be further from the vivid ease of the original than fustian like: 
** Remember you the school-piece you had to speak once on a time.” 
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“The book is a fine 
achievement, challeng- 
ing comparison with 
its predecessor, ‘ The 
Rector’s Daughter,’ 
and sustaining it.” 


The “ Saturday Review’s ” 
opinion of 


F. M. MAYOR’S 


New Novel 


THE SQUIRE’S 
DAUGHTER 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Don’t have to work to the 
end of your days! 


BEGIN NOW TO QUALIFY FOR 


£400 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE — FROM AGE 55 


Other men are doing it, why not you? Think what it will mean! 
At 55 years of age, a private income of {400 a year for the rest 
of your life. You will be able to take things more easily, or even 
retire and enjoy to the full your well-earned leisure. How much 
better such a prospect than working until the end of your days! 
The way to such an income is easy. It has been made easy for 
you by the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company 
with Government-Supervised Assets exceeding £100,000,000. 
This is the Company which, in co-operation with employers, is 
responsible for protecting thousands of men and women under 
its Group Life and Pension Policies. It has now devised a plan 
of Investment-Insurance which enables you to share in its own 
wonderful prosperity. It is a plan, moreover, that safeguards 
the future of your dependants. 

Here, briefly, are the details. 


£400 A YEAR FOR LIFE. : 

Your own later years of life are assured of comfort. No worry 
about investments; no anxiety about income. {£400 a year will be 
paid to you as long as you live. Or, if you prefer it, you can 
have £4,800 cash instead of the life pension. 

INCOME TAX SAVED. 

Every year you will receive a substantial rebate of Income Tax, 
a saving you can only secure by this kind of investment. 

£32 A MONTH IF INCAPACITATED. 

If totally and permanently incapacitated, through either illness or 
accident, you cease making deposits and the Company pays you 
{32 a month until your pension becomes due. 

(This is applicable only to residents of British Isles, Canada, and 
United States.) 


£3, 00 F ’R YOUR FAMILY. 

In the event of your death, even after making only one deposit, 
£3,200, plus profits, will be paid to your family. If fatal accident, 
then £6,400 plus the profits will be paid. 


SMALLER AND LARGER INCOMES. 

If you cannot spare the necessary annual deposits for figure quoted, 
smaller incomes can be secured equally advantageously. If you 
can spare more, a larger income can be yours. The plan applies 
to any aze and any amount, even to a policy of only £100; 
deposits vary accordingly. The example here given assumes a 
present age of 35 and a continuation of present rate of bonus. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SENT WITHOUT ANY OB8LIGATION TO YOU, 

FILL IN THIS FORM AND POST TO-DAY. 


: To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. of CANADA : 
+ 10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 + 
: Assuming I can save and deposSit.........sccscesesees DOG inacdeccvasessssccrccces please : 
* send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your endow- e 
‘ ment plan showing what income or cash sum will be available for me. . 
BS FIRM Manaa eset aces Seen aslo pci cy sacccguats cacoccacasts Miao eaten OTE ns 
: (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) . 
Oi AMM acasrarciais sa dpe Caves cuclecise oa caceeueusacsutasioesutaubuicn indiodaceunueenmunesneuetaieadeaseaens . 
Se ae ae pe iae | Conn NP GENIN MENTE LEE S : 
ew MADG EMAIL a ss acu yuacosoestusozvacosceruvescencevsveesevaveeoreacten ama suavatteoceaseotecersede tiles : 
NE SO ROPE ae MRC eae entre ene nen Prema CRATER. fn ane onemeon ~ 
<ebasbedees eccccce ee ecccce New Statesman: 3329; 08 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP ’«::"” 


exists to give poor beys and girls a chance in life, and te 
help them to hecome good and useful men and womes 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


15,700 boys have joined the Royal Navy, Mercantile 
Marine and Regular Army. 

9.800 boys have been assisted to emigrate or obtain 
civil employment, 

3,540 girls have been trained for domestic service. 


Petrens: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
FIELD-MARSHAL E.R.H THE DUKE OF 

i CONNAUGHT. 
“resident: H.R.A. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Ohairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS AH. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Scerctary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





























When responding please mention “ New Statesman.” 





Men as well as women have long sought a 
bread which, while pleasant to eat and of 
high food value, will yet enable them to 
preserve the slimness of youth. Such a bread 
they have now found in Vita-Weat, the 
famous wholewheat crispbread made by 
Peek Frean. Because it contains no under- 
cooked starch, Vita-Weat may be eaten in 
any quantity at every meal without adding 
any unwanted inchesto one’s circumference. 
It is good for the digestion and makes for 
regularity of the body’s natural functions, 
while its crispness lends an added delight 
to its ripe-corn flavour. 


Peek Frean’s 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD | 
aes Try wa , Grocers and bakers sell it in large cartons at 
CHOCOLATE 


116 (containing 56 picces), in smaller car- 


: Vita-Weat 
! CROQUETTES 


WHEAT—WHOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT 


tons at 10d. and in packets at 6d. and 2d. 
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Some of the verse not only could not be spoken on the stage, but is 
extremely awkward and difficult to read : 
See how it turned. 

He to the crone next day, and conjures her 

Supply the maid to him. She to refuse, 

Nor that he lawfully can leave her, she being 

A citizen of Athens, honest, born 

Of honest parents. If he will her to wife, 
and soon. There are few good translations of Terence in English, and 
the plays are rarely performed, either in Latin or English, except by 
the scholars of Westminster School. Mr. Perry’s version is a poor 
substitute for the original. 


The Georgian Novel and Mr. 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 

Many critics are depressed by the insignificance of Georgian novelists, 
and either they interpret this as meaning that the present age is 
unproductive, or take comfort in the thought that we are on the 
threshold of a period of immense creative activity. Miss Storm 
Jameson believes rather half-heartedly that the novel is now in the 
position of marking time. She puts her trust in Miss Virginia Woolf 
and Mr. Aldous Huxley, but particularly in the unknown (and possibly 
unborn) genius who will be ‘‘ aware of his times in that supreme degree 
which is the birthright of the great artist.” Her main criticism of 
novels like Mrs. Dalloway or Antic Hay is that they lack “* pattern ” 
or “‘ rhythm,” and that this is because their authors lack faith. We 
seem to have heard this before, and the terms are in any case meaning- 
less. Tolstoy perhaps had more “ faith’? when he wrote Resurrection 
than when he wrote Anna Karenina, and Dickens was most convinced 
in some of his worst passages. What sort of “ faith’? was it that 
produced Madame Bovary, Tristram Shandy or The Old Wives’ Tale? 
Miss Jameson does not explain. The Mr. Robinson who appears in 
her essay is ‘‘a member of his local literary society,” and although 
Miss Jameson assures us, as she talks at him, that he is intelligent, we 
remain sceptical. Her essay bears too many signs of the lecture; 
it is too amiable and evasive. Still, though it does not go deep, it 
is easy to read. 


Robinson. By Srorm JAMESON. 


Life in Rural England. Written and illustrated by Witi1am CoLes 
Fincu. Daniel. 10s. 6d. 

Moved by the changes that threaten our countryside, Mr. Coles- 
Finch has made a collection of old customs, and set them out in a 
volume that possesses a certain value, and would have had still more 
if he could have avoided the clichés of the guide-book. Such phrases 
as ‘* we turn our backs,” “let us return now,”’ and the rest, are not 
pleasing, and a little reflection would have reminded him that Spencer 
did not write The Faerie Queen, and that it is hardly decent to say 
of a ferret that it will soon be non est. It is a little disconcerting, too, 
to read of a farmer who “ practised the arts of hunting and snaring 
wild creatures,”’ but was ‘“ as merciful as it is possible to be under the 
circumstances.”” After making some references to Richard Feverel 
and Sandra Belloni, and recalling the meeting of John Ridd and Lorna 
Doone, Mr. Coles-Finch goes on to say, ‘* I refer the reader to Meredith’s 
volumes.’”” But when these and similar evidences of carelessness are 
overlooked, much remains that was worth recording. There are good 
stories of eighteenth-century parsons, whose brandy, supplied by 
smugglers, came out at one shilling the bottle ; of houses where rush- 
light and tallow dips lingered down to recent times ; of parts of the 
country where the workers slept in the harvest field. Mr. Coles-Finch 
makes a spirited protest against bird-catching, and has made a close 
study of our old mills and old-time millers. There is a timely reference 
to Alphonse Daudet, who lived awhile in a mill ; and in another chapter 
W. A. Mackenzie is quoted, a gifted writer, whom some must re- 
member as an editor of Black and White, and the author of Rowton 
House Rhymes ; for some years he followed Daudet’s example. Many 
of the photographs are excellent, and with some pruning and a more 
careful revision Life in Rural England would become a useful record 
of changing times and forgotten customs. 


First Editions of To-day, and how to tell them. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 

Publishers vary considerably in their methods of marking first 
editions. Some books are definitely marked ‘* First published in —”, 
with others the date is only added in later editions, and Harper’s 
Brothers use a definite code on the title-page which denotes the month 
and year of publication. A few publishers make no distinction at all 
between different editions. Mr. Boutell has collected in this little 
book the statements of English and American publishers about their 
individual methods. This is the best guarantee of its accuracy. 
He should, however, have written an introduction, for the book- 
collector, who is also very often a wide reader, likes nothing more than 
a discussion of his hobby. 


The High Pyrénées (Summer and Winter). 
Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


This is an agreeable little book. But why on earth does Mr. Williams 
always refer to these mountains by their French name? What is the 
matter with ‘‘ Pyrenees”? As for the title, it is not merely affected, 
but ludicrous—as though one were to say “ the Mediterranean mer ” 
or “ the coast de Bretagne.” Mr. Williams’s centre is the little town 
of Bagnéres de Bigorre, which he loves dearly, and which he recom- 
mends particularly as a winter resort. From here he takes us to 
Gavarnie and Cauterets, Luchon and Lourdes, Laruns and Eaux 
Bonnes and Eaux Chaudes, and discourses lightly of their charms 
and their possibilities for the visitor. Lourdes displeases him, as it 
does others who are sceptical of its miracles and shocked by its 
vulgarities. The book contains a good deal of useful advice for 
ski-ers and a brief note for motorists. It has a small-scale map and 
a number of attractive photographs. 


By H. S. Bouretu. 


By Becker WILLIAMS. 


a 


Select Statutes, Documents and Reports relating to British Banking 
1832-1928. Selected, with an Introduction, by T. E. Grecory, 
Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 21s. : 

The literature of the history of banking is still astonishingly weak 

Throughout the past century and more, there has been a steady stream 

of books, pamphlets and reports dealing with current banking practice. 

and this literature embodies a whole series of furious controversies 
among both theoretical and practical experts. But while Professor 

Andreades has written a tolerably adequate history of the Bank of 

England, there is still no even barely adequate history of banking jn 

general. This fact makes Professor Gregory’s two volumes of extracts 

and his introduction, doubly welcome; and yet these, too, are likely 
to leave the student who wants a clear and comprehensive account 
largely unsatisfied. For, in the first place, Professor Gregory does 
not begin until 1832, which is a good enough date for the Bank of 

England, but by no means a satisfactory date for the country banks, 

Moreover, the controversies of 1833 and the following years are 

difficult to follow except in the light of a knowledge of banking history 

during and after the Napoleonic Wars. Professor Gregory’s Intro. 
duction, following hard upon his similar Introduction to Tooke’s 

History of Prices, takes too much for granted, and fails to make the 

general course of development, or the relation of the events after 1832 

to those before, clear to the reader. Like all that he writes, the 

Introduction is acute, closely reasoned, and in its treatment of specific 

points highly interesting; but it does not suffice, with the Documents 

that follow, to fill even provisionally the place of a general history, 

It must, however, be added that, on the whole, Professor Gregory's 

selection of documents is admirable, especially in its bearing upon the 

Bank of England and the currency question. It is less comprehensive 

in its handling of the problems of the joint stock banks, and does not 

attempt to deal with the peculiar problems of Scottish and foreign 
banking, or with the various kinds of specialised financial houses, 

This is doubtless because these problems simply could not be covered 

in the space allotted. Within the limits set, Professor Gregory has 

performed a very great service to the student of banking history. 


The Inconsistent Villains. By N. A. Tempie-Euuis. Methuen. 
7s. 


Mr. A. A. Milne, Father Ronald Knox, and Mr. H. C. Bailey 
awarded The Inconsistent Villains first prize in the publishers’ com- 
petition for a detective story. Readers who have no rooted objection 
to mysterious gangs and are not deterred by a sheerly incredible plot 
will find in it a story well written and attractively presented. The 
author knows how to sustain an atmosphere of excitement, and to 
keep the story moving at so brisk a pace that the inattentive reader 
may omit to notice that the plot postulates on the part of the leading 
characters a quite inconceivable degree of folly. Villains and heroes 
are equally unplausible. But a great many readers of shockers do not 
appear to mind that; and they will like this one. 
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EXECUTORS 


i 
| 
| The task of finding a capable and respon- 
| sible person who is willing to act as an 
| executor or trustee is not easy. In addition, 
an executor so appointed is no less liable 
to die than the testator himself, in which 
event the whole problem is raised anew 
| and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
| an inopportune moment. 
The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 
provides several distinct advantages. It is 
permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
business knowledge is assured ; there is no 
possibility of loss by fraud or unauthor- 
| ized investments; and absolute secrecy is 
observed. So far as possible the Bank is 
| prepared to employ the family Solicitor 
4 Book giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the 


Trustee Department 
as below 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
51 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
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PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 














Summary of the Sixty-fifth Annual Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1928, 








INCOME. 


The Premium Income for the year amounted to £11,941,875, an increase of £1,137,3G63 over that of the 
previous year. 


In the Ordinary Branch, the Premium Income amounted to £4,659,731.. The number of Policies issued during the 
year in this Branch was 42,133, assuring the sum of £12,080,366, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £670,334. 


A reversionary Bonus of £2 6s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl policies entitled to participate in 
full profits. 


The Industrial Branch Premium Income amounted to £6,490,894, and shows an increase for the year of £525,842. 


In the Fire Branch the Premiums, after deduction of re-insurances, amount to £500,984, and the Losses, less 
recoveries under re-insurances, absorb the sum of £255,963. The Fire Fund of the Company now stands at £535,168. 


The Premiums in the Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and General Business Accounts amounted to £118,125. 
The Total Income for the year amounted to £14,222,066, being an increase of £1,348,076 over that of 


the previous year. 
CLAIMS. 


The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 292,547, and amounted with Bonuses 
to £5,490,583. In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted to £302,429. The Total 
Claims paid by the Company amount to £55,693,724. 


FUNDS. 
The Total Funds amount to £53,582,028, which is an increase of £5,015,970 over those of the previous year. 


G. TILLEY, 


Chairman. 














MUTUAL MEANS MAXIMUM 


rofite = Koy ty because there are no shareholders to draw dividends. 
e¢ A.M e largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, and 
al! ite canies ia divided yearly among policy-holders. 
Other advantages which make A.M.P. policies the most profitable form of life 
sssurance are capable management, light overhead expenses, low premiums, 
and a very fortunate a cnpertanne. 
te for explanatory literature. 


EVERY “YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £70,000,000. Annual Income | Oash Surplus (Ordinary Department) 
#10,000,000. New Grdincey Businces |divided for one year (1937), 
‘or 1927. 216.307 628 223.895.4454 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


“Established wm Chustralia 1849 


Rosset Hovey, F.1.A., ge tor 
13-76, ame" walle" Dtrest, £04 the United Kingdom 


THEATRES 

















BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON -~a secret blend 


The Operatic Society Presents of rare 


“The Magic Flute’ tobaccos / 


An Opera in 2 Acts by MOZART 
On Thursday, Friday & Saturday LAMBERT & BUTLER’S 


Solis seme | WAVERLEY 


At 8 p.m. 
IN THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Musical Director and Conductor: Professor H. G. JACKSON MIXTURE 
Producer: Mr. H. PROCTER-GREGG 


Costumes and Scenery specially designed by Mr. MORRIS KESTELMAN 























PRICES OF ADMISSION: 4/9, 3/6, 2/4 Reserved ~—_ NAL BLEND — BLEND 

A limited number of Unreserved at 1/6 1d Per d Per 
Tickets may be obtained from the yy Office, Birkbeck College, l O: * Of. I O * Oz. 
Bream's Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 Phone: Hulborn 2245 














1SSUED BY THE WaPERia: TOBACCO CO.[OF GREAT BALTAIN AND WAELANB), LTO. 


(Coun. Evgs. 8.30. | Matinees, Thurs., Sats. 2.30. Sloane 5137. = 
“THE RUMOUR,” by C, K, Munro. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FOR 


SUNBEAM 


CARS 


Happy the motorist who, after dallying with this 

make of car and that, settles down for life with a 

Sunbeam. For once he has owned a Sunbeam he 

will never forsake so admirable a combination of 

all the car virtues — except for another Sunbeam. 
Five-Seater Cars from £550 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO.,LTD. - + Wolverhampton. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., S.W. 1 








Get your SUNBEAM 
from 


PASS»JOYCE 


World’s Largest Sunbeam Distributors 





The exclusive Pass and Joyce 

‘* Foursome ’’ Coupé on the 

16-h.p. SUNBEAM Chassis. 
£725 


In the Pass and Joyce Showrooms you can see and inspect 
the full range of SUNBEAM cars—together with a fine 
selection of used models. Generous Part Exchange and 
Deferred Payment Terms, and a very valuable after-sales 
interest will heighten your general satisfaction if you buy 
your SUNBEAM from PASS and JOYCE Ltd. 


LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 
373-375 Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 (ar. Gt. Portland Street Station). Telephone : Museum 8401 


West End Showrooms : ad Main Sunbeam Distributors for 

24-27 Orchard St., London, W. 1 cD sy Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Service Depot : Chester Districts 

Redhill St., Albany St., N.W.1 : 104 Deansgate, Manchester. 





A.J W 





er 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry 
By J. W. MEttor, D.Sc., F.R.S. Vol. IX. Longmans, 63s, °’ 

We do not profess to be able to estimate the precise merits of thy 
encyclopedic summary of the results of modern chemical research 
It has been coming out, volume by volume, for many years, dealing 
exhaustively with the nature and combinations of one element after 
another. The present volume is the ninth, and there are, we under. 
stand, four more volumes to’ come, each consisting of nearly a thousand 
pages. Presumably it is a “standard” work—indeed the standard 
work—on modern chemistry, for Dr. Mellor combines immense 
knowledge with extraordinary industry. It might be suggested that 
the earlier volumes of so comprehensive a work must be out of date 
before the final volumes appear; but there is no particular danger 
of that in connection with inorganic chemistry. What is known 
for example, about the nature of antimony sulphides is known once 
and for all. Further knowledge will come, no doubt, but it cannot 
upset the knowledge that we already possess. The study of organic 
chemistry—the chemistry of the living carbo-hydrates (though that is 
not really the proper word)—might be revolutionised in a night, 
But the laws and phenomena of inorganic chemistry are not subject 
to the possibility of any such sudden reconstruction. Dr, Mellor’s 
book will stand, we imagine, for a very long time as the most learned 
and exhaustive treatise on pure chemistry that has ever been compiled, 


About Motoring 


THE 16-H.P. SINGER SUNSHINE 
SALOON 


T the outset I must confess that I have no use for saloons 
A with roofs which open. They are certainly less stuffy 
in hot weather than the fixed rooftype. But they do not 
appreciably reduce the main drawback of a saloon, viz., the 
obstructions it offers to the passengers’ outlook amidst fine 
scenery. It is quite absurd to spend perhaps £200 on a trip to 
the Dolomites with a car which employs its roof and pillars 
and door framings to blanket the view. Some of these sunshine 
roofs are neither durable nor waterproof, and others spoil the 
look of the car. The Singer patented construction is entirely 
presentable in its closed form, unusually simple to operate, and 
proof against water leaks. The entire roof, which is really a 
twill hood, slides on runners formed along the upper sills of the 
sides of the body, and is wound back by a rotary handle located 
where the gear lever is found on an average car, the Singer gear 
lever being moved forward to permit of this control being 
conveniently placed. I can find no fault with the system, except 
that the sills look a trifle naked when the roof is open. I doubt 
whether these openable roofs are more than a passing craze. 


* * * 

In other respects the 16-h.p. Singer is an extremely attractive 
car, and wonderful value for money, the “sunshine” model 
being priced at £350. The specification is quite abnormally 
complete, including chromium plating, triplex glass, cellulose 
enamel, central chassis lubrication on the Luvax system, 
Dewandre servo braking, fan and impeller cooling, seven-bearing 
crankshaft, Marles steering, hydraulic shock absorbers, dip 
and-switch headlamps, petrol gauge on the dash, sliding luggage 
grid, and dozens of minor refinements. The owner cannot 
possibly find excuses to spend another penny on it; it is even 
equipped with two horns (bulb and electric), which are a legal 
necessity in many Continental cities, and a great convenience 
when the electric hooter becomes mute, as always happens 
sooner or later. But this attractive specification is even less 
of an asset than the exceptionally fine engine. As the chassis 
has only three speeds, a good engine is a necessity. Many 
owners will not consider a three-speeded car in these days, even 
when six cylinders bestow good flexibility. But nobody need 
turn down the Singer because it has only three gears. It is 
capable of smooth high speed on its second gear, and the top 
gear performance is quite unusually good. I put the car at 
a long gradient which always slows 20-h.p. six-cylinders very 
appreciably on their top gear; and I purposely commenced the 
climb slowly at about 15 m.p.h. The car was just able to reach 
30 m.p.h. before the real pull commenced, and it held 30 m.p.h. 
firmly right over the summit, distant some three-quarters of 
a mile. I do not know another 16-h.p. which could do as much. 
Without being really quiet, the engine is not in the least noisy, 
and such noise as it makes has nothing of that ‘“ tinny ” sound 
associated with cheap units. In engine performance and general 
specification this car need not fear competition in its own class. 


* * * 


The car should be distinctly economical to maintain, as sixteens 
go. The factory is one of the most modern and successful in the 
country, which is a guarantee of general quality. The fuel 
consumption is at the rate of 25. miles to the gallon, which 1S 
quite good for this horse-power. On most cars the universal 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


CREATING Bovrit GOODWILL. 
PREFERENCE SHARES ISSUE. 


Presiding at the Thirty-second Annual General Meeting of Bovril 
Limited, held on Tuesday, February 26th, at River Plate House, 
London, the chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that the 
goodwill of the public towards the company was so consolidated during 
the Great War by their attitude in refusing to raise the price of Bovril 
that he thought their whole position was transformed at that time. 
Bovril Limited did without any war profits, but gained this great 
appreciation in public goodwill. Those who made war fortunes had 
had little reason to be happy about them. To begin with, 80 per cent. 
of the plunder was taken in excess war profits tax, and even though 
the remaining 20 per cent. might have been, in some cases, a fat sum, 
it had not, to any extent, remained with the profiteers. The fact that 
80 per cent. of profit was going in taxation produced prodigal methods of 
company direction, whilst the balance of 20 per cent. created such 
extravagant habits in individuals that the eventual aftermath of 
reconstruction placed many of those who were called war profiteers 
in a worse position than they had been in prior to the war. Their own 
attitude gave them, among other assets, one of their most telling 
slogans—‘‘ Bovril does not profiteer.”’ 








Two SUMMERS EvERY YEAR. 


Mr. Hoover’s remarks in the Argentine with regard to the ‘‘ two 
countries studying satisfactory solutions’? made him feel that there 
was one feature of this question that might be studied to advantage by 
the meat-importing countries which also had pastoral industries of their 
own, and it was this: The countries that produced more cattle than 
they could consume were in the southern hemisphere, South America, 
South Africa, Australia. Those that consumed more beef than they 
could produce domestically were countries of the northern hemis- 
phere, Europe and America. The seasons were, of course, reversed in 
the northern and southern hemispheres. It was more economical 
in this country to fatten cattle on grass in the summer than to feed 
them on cake, etc., in the winter. 


HELPING THE HOME PRODUCER. 


Would it not be wise to arrange matters so that in the northern 
hemisphere the plenitude of beef sent in from the home pastures during 
autumn should be temporarily relieved from foreign competition ? 
On the other hand, when winter had ended, right through spring into 
summer, when they wanted to keep their stock on their home pastures 
ripening, the butchers might have their fill of imported meat, and that 
time would coincide with the period of the year when the Argentine 
fat cattle were available, and should be got away before their winter 
comes, 


OFFER OF 6 PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 

They were acquiring 311,470 6 per cent. {1 cumulative preference 
shares in Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited at par, and would be 
offering these to the public during the next few days at the price at 
which they obtained them, with their guarantee of dividend up to 31st 
March, 1935, and he would only say that, so far as the Bovril share- 
holders’ applications were concerned, they would avoid closing the 
lists till, at any rate, the first post on Monday morning. 


GROWING Bovrit Exports. 

During the war, the export of Bovril was restricted ; for a period it 
was prohibited. However, with a special effort in 1919, they got their 
export sales up to pre-war figures. Each year since r919 had shown 
an increased export of Bovril over its predecessor; 1928 again showed 
this continued advance in their exports. 


15,000 BovriL SHAREHOLDERS. 


In spite of their large stocks of cattle and millions of acres of land 
in Australia, they had failed to make a profit there of late, but it was 
their intention to persist, largely because Australia was British. He 
would, however, point out that expenditure on pioneer work and 
development must hold out a real chance of profit, otherwise directors 
could not fairly risk capital that was entrusted to them, and capital in 
the case of Bovril Limited meant the pooled shillings and pounds of 
over 15,000 holders. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the accounts and the payment 
of the dividends, and this was seconded by the vice-chairman, the 
Duke of Atholl. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., said the shareholders 
must be gratified to note that the sales had maintained a high level 
through the period of acute industrial depression through which the 
country was passing. The unemployment figures were depressing, and 
in the classes above those from which the enumerated unemployed 
were drawn there had been pinching and an impoverished larder. If 
the people could be weighed as well as counted, he was sure some 
national loss of flesh would be disclosed, with, perhaps, some deferred 
effects of an unfavourable kind on the national health, for, as Sir George 
Newman, the chief medical officer of the Ministry of Health, had just 
said in his report—and no higher authority could be quoted— 

Nutrition is the one thing needful.” 

At a time like the present, when incomes had been reduced, and 
the country was being harried by a disastrous epidemic, it was of the 
utmost importance that every ounce of food taken should yield its full 
Contribution to nutrition and to body-building, and hence the value 
of the service that Bovril, as a body-builder, could render. 
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THE AFTERMATH 


being the fourth part of 


THE WORLD CRISIS 


By the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 
M.P., C.H. 

30/- 
This volume opens upon Armistice Night and deals with the 


struggles of Europe after the War. It is the most important 
and illuminating of them all. May be ordered from 


J. & E BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 

350 OXFORD STREET W 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


¥ IS THE LARGEST x 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




















SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARROGATE COLLEGE. Five Entrance Scholarships open for 


competition for entrance September, 1929, value {90 to £50, to girls between 12 


and 15 yearsof age. Last date for entry forms, March 15th. Full particulars 
fromm Headmistress’s Secretary. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS, and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





‘I “aeaueaeee Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


Small Advertisements in 
THE NEw STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue 
of THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of 
the classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about twelve words). Series Rates : per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or Is. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W.C.2. 
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joints are the first items to show wear, since metal joints are 
difficult to lubricate satisfactorily. The Singer designer is wise 
in retaining the Hardy flexible disc type of joint, which are 
absolutely silent, and practically everlasting in wear. They 
may not be ideal for drives which transmit mighty horse-powers, 
or on cars capable of an explosive acceleration; but they are 
correct for modest touring cars in the hands of men of moderate 
means, 
* * * 

Little that is good could be said of the suspension on the 
particular car submitted to me, for it was extremely harsh. 
I noticed that the harshness was more marked on the near side 
of the car, and was able to take a short trip in a privately-owned 
sister car on the following day. The sister car had good 
suspension; and I have no doubt that the test car was afflicted 
with an overtight shock-absorber on the near front wheel. The 
steering was accurate, and by no means heavy even at low 
speeds in garage manceuvres. The brakes were typical of the 
Dewandre type, affording a rapid pull-up at moderate speeds, 
and bringing the car to rest reasonably quickly without excessive 
muscular effort, when they were applied at high speed. The 
car is not remarkably fast, and requires space in which to work 
up to sixty miles an hour; but like most six-cylinders it is 
capable of a very good average speed, because it climbs ordinary 
grades without slowing. In the absence of traffic or corners 
it could be kept at forty miles an hour over any give-and-take 
road; and at this speed it runs beautifully, the crankshaft being 
thoroughly baianced, and fitted with a damper. Apart from 
the sliding roof, the body is a two-door saloon, finished in two 
colours. The front seat is 37 in. wide, and the back seat has 
a cushion width of 42 in., with an extra 6 in. of available space 
at elbow height. The leg-room is adequate; even with the 
sliding front fauteuils pushed right back, there is sufficient 
space in the rear cockpit. The sliding hood is made of a very 
light fawn material, which is bound to show dirt rather easily. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have become depressed, and if it were not 
M that Wall Street was still successfully keeping up 
prices, quotations here would be inclined to droop 
much more than has been the case. The Associated Anglo- 
Atlantic Corporation report makes a satisfactory showing, the 
net profit being £384,750 as against £282,998 a year ago, when, 
however, the capital was £200,000 less. £100,000 is placed to 
general reserve, and the dividend on the Ordinary is increased 
from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent., and on the Deferred from 
10 per cent. to 55 per cent. Satisfaction with this result is 
mitigated by the fact that the shares of the group to which the 
Corporation belongs have shown notable weakness of late, but 
it is probable that at the meeting to be held on Thursday next, 
the chairman, Mr. Henry S. Horne, will be able to give assurances 
that will hearten his market. Perhaps he will tell us what is 
being done by Anglo-Foreign Newspapers, which, since their 
successful issue, have been weak and are now quoted at 5s. 3d. 
(against an issue price of 6s. 6d.), the 1s. Deferred shares issued 
at par being, however, 3s. Sometimes a good issue goes 
unaccountably badly. This has been the case with Foreign 
Railways Investment Trust, underwriters of which had to take 
up 84 percent. The Chairman of this trust is Viscount St. Davids, 
who is Chairman of the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway and 
numerous other railway undertakings, and what this gentleman 
and his colleagues do not know about South American railways 
is not worth knowing, and those who buy the £10 shares, which 
were issued at £10 10s. but are now obtainable at about £10 2s. 6d., 
are not likely to regret their action. Picture-house shares display 
a weak tendency. Various inquiries relating to the new position 
of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres and Associated Provincial 
Picture Houses will be answered in this column next week. 
* * * 

In the United States attention has been so concentrated upon 
speculation in common stocks that bonds are largely neglected. 
This affords a splendid opportunity for investors (as distinct 
from speculators) to obtain high-class foreign bonds, payable in 
dollars, at lower prices than have prevailed for a year or two 
past, and certainly much more cheaply than similar bonds 
quoted in London. The National City Company (34 Bishopsgate, 
E.C. 2) have seized the right moment to issue a booklet entitled 
Foreign Dollar Bonds, which gives full particulars of the most 
interesting bonds of this description that are dealt in in New 
York. A copy can be obtained free of charge on application to 
that institution. Although some of these foreign government 
bonds of the type of 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. are quoted above 
par, they are more attractive than appears at first sight, as in 
several cases they cannot be repaid for a number of years except 
at a good premium. The investor who is prepared to take a 





little trouble would find his labour well rewarded by making 
a study of bonds of this description. s 7 


ok * * 


A good deal of comment is going on among brokers in ¢op. 
nection with a recent industrial issue that was heavily over. 
subscribed. The issuing house itself sent out to private investors 
a large number of prospectuses. There is nothing unusual in this, 
but it has been noticed in several quarters that those fortunate 
applicants who received allotments happen to be those who had 
used the form bearing the initials of the issuing house, whereas 
applicants using forms bearing their brokers’ stamp received 
nothing. By adopting this method of discrimination the issuine 
house itself secures the brokerage that would otherwise have 
been paid to the brokers, but the proceeding savours of sharp 
practice, and I understand that the matter is going to be taken 
up with the Stock Exchange Committee. Adding insult to 
injury, the unsuccessful applicants have been out of their money 
for several days, the letters of regret and cheques not being sent 
out until some days after the favoured applicants had received 
their allotment letters. 

* * * 

Some time ago I sounded a warning note against the numerous 
publications purporting to be genuine financial journals, which 
are being sent unsolicited to investors. It is surprising how 
many people “ fall’ for this method, and once the sharks behind 
the scheme have received a communication from their intended 
victim, they do not let him escape easily. A new method has 
now, however, been adopted, which consists of the so-called 
editor writing to people stating that there will shortly be floated 
a first-class public company with shares at £1 each, which he 
believes will be quoted at £2 each when dealings start on the 
Stock Exchange, and he points out how much better it is to 
buy shares at the price of issue than to buy them at high 
premiums, as has been the case in some recent notorious instances, 
The editor kindly undertakes to send an advance prospectus, 
provided the recipient states that he is prepared to pay 2} per 
cent. of his actual profits to the unknown person who is so 
solicitous of his welfare. How much this gentleman is making 
out of the shares he places in this manner is not disclosed, nor 
does he explain why, if there is going to be 100 per cent. profit 
within a few weeks, he does not take it himself, instead of spending 
money on trying to persuade strangers to take it instead. 

A. Emit Davies. 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
PAID SINCE INCEPTION 


A safe investment for your savings 








No longer need the small investor 
expose his capital to the risk of 
loss or depreciation. By invest- 
ing his money in the First, Second 
and Third Co-Operative Invest- 
ment Trusts he 
can obtain a first 
class yield combin- 
ed with absolute 
security. The 
funds of the Trusts 
are distributed over 
no less than 700 
investments in 37 
different countries, 
thus obtaining 


An ordinary share costs 2/- with an 
entrance fee of 3d. These shares 
have paid 7% per annum since in- 
ception. You may apply for not 
less than 10 shares and your hold- 

ing may not ex- 


gst 2ND Ae BRD ceed £200 in any 


’. one Trust. Take 
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the maximum re- 
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mum safety. 


Trusts is con- 
“The Big Company for the Small Man” 


the enquiry form 

stantly and 

Alderman A.Emil Davies,L.C.c. °2*fully watched 

FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD ; 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


below. Every n- 
vestment of the 
Capital exceeds by we board of 
£2,750,000 financial experts. 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Please send complete infor- 








mation about your Trusts, 
including new booklet, 
“700 Investments in One.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
 jlalsataiaals OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 








The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair 
of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor R. H. Yapp. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty-four copies of applications, which may be accompanied by 
copies of not less than three testimonials, references, _or other 
credentials, should be forwarded to the Registrar, University Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to reach him not later the 16th March, 1929. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter upon his 
duties on the 1st of October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. Burton, 
Birmingham. Secretary. 
February, 1929. 


OLUNTARY HELPERS are needed in connection with the social 
work of a hospital on the south side of London. Please write for full particulars 
to Box No. 483, THe New Statesman, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C 2. 


———— —-—— —-~—— — 


ILL any firm requiring representation in London by a long- 
experienced, influential agent, communicate as under? Well established amongst 
Consulting Engineers, engineering departments and offices of Municipalities, Gas 

Works, Railway Companies, and all the big Buying Houses. Highest references and 
connections —Box 484, THE New StatEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 














SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands School, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of {£50 p.a. is offered for competition to 
girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st July, 1929. Last day of entry, 23rd March. 

Examination early in May. Apply to the Head Mistress. 





TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W 1. 

“ Architecture and its Relation to National Life.” 

The Council of Bedford College regret to announce that the lecture 
on ‘Modern Tendencies in Architecture,” by Sir Herbert Baker, 


A.R.A., F.R.LB.A., advertised for March rgth, will not now take place 
owing to the unavoidable absence of the lecturer abroad. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, March 3rd, at 6.30: “ Religion and the Intellect.” Speaker, Francis 
E. Pollard, M.A. 

OETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. Prospectus from Hon. Sec. 


General, 24 Denby Lane, Loscoe, Derby. An organisation based on voluntary and 
disinterested co-operation. Local organisers wanted. 


ART GALLERY 
HENRY LAMB EXHIBITION, and drawings by old and 


modern masters. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. 


























TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for —— List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12,—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 
charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. teaching 


4 | Y‘HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 
Radiators in all Bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 

night.—Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 








The 
is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of mode 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLDRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3 Terms moderate. Prospectus on application 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. ree discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the character, 
lntellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 


is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


THE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

: Principal: Miss D. SeLBy, B.Sc., King’s College, and Maltman’s Green, 

The school trains girls in the intelligent management of homes. Individual time-tables. 

usic, languages, golf, riding, tennis, swimming. 

Delightful house in old-world grounds within easy reach of London. 

Fees {180 a year or £65 a single term. Telephone: Denham 71. 


Tt CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts (Co-Educa- 

tional)—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. Boarding 
es provide simple home life, with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet. Montessori 
and Junior House for Children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, 
MA. LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


AMBRIDGE—The Perse School. Head- 
master: H. A, Wootton, M.A., B.Sc. Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving 
-44..4,4 Public School Education in close proximity to the University and paying special 
pe to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of languages, ancient 
id modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for Junior Boys, O.T.C., Scouts, 


ete, : a . 
oon oe — in grounds of 6 acres ; Playing Fields, 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster, 
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TO LET 


NEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 





ASTBOURNE,—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 


Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘“‘Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns. 
Tel. : 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
witb baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ONGSHAW--THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “ Highfield,” London, N.W. 11. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 


aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—lIllustrated Prospectus from Mrs. WYNNE, 


ACKSETTOWN, Henfield, Sussex. A place of REST and Recu- 
peration for tired professional women and others. Own room. Sunny garden 
Supervised by Medical Women. Fully Trained Matron. No wmental cases. 

4-8 guineas weekly. Week-ends from 25s.—Secretary, 15 Eaton Gardens, Hove. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms, 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 

CARBOROUGH. | Ideal holidays on Social lines at High Cliff Guest 
House. Special Easter programme. Syllabus from Dept. N.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECOND-year university student wishes to go au pair (pocket 
money) to learn English. Has had year’s training in domestic and farm work. 
Fréulein A, Heldmann, 4 Landvogtstrasse, Frankfurt-Main. 
































ANTED, practice German conversation with Native during lunch, 
once weekly, in exchange for lunch, central London.—Apply Box No. 482, THe 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write Oszornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the oul oth, light, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T. 70, Wu. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes, 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. od. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9d.; 

758. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


E , 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabuiary’; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. ROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 
oice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Ceeil). 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James Street Tweep Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





from 2 gns.— 
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A. J. A. SYMONS | 


who contributed an essay on the “Baron Corvo” to the second number, 
| writes a study of Edgar Allan Poe, which is at once analytic, biographical and 
| critical. It 1s the study of a temperament and explains what was lurid and 
| | perplexing in Poe’s life and work. 
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PETER QUENNELL 


writes upon the work of T. S. Eliot; his poetry and his criticism. 





EVELYN WAUGH 


| (the author of ‘ Decline and Fall’) discusses the novels of Ronald Firbank in 


] 
| 
relation to certain modern tendencies in fiction; his elusive humour and 
fantastic originality. | 


OLIVER BRETT 


reviews the queer fluctuations in the first-edition values of certain authors and 
analyses their probable causes; incidentally providing hints to book-collectors. 
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contributes the first section of his notes upon Proust, in which he discusses the 
originality of Proust’s method; the reasons why his novel made so great an 


impression ; the limitations of his talent and what is likely to be permanent 
in his work. 


The March number of LIFE AND LETTERS is therefore 
a commentary upon authors who in different ways are repre- 
sentative of the new movement in contemporary literature. 
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